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Uy  0.  R.  Cameron,  American  Consul,  Tacna,  Chile. 

IN  accordance  with  figures  given  in  the  Statistical  Synopsis  of 
Chile  for  1918,  there  were  in  tliat  year  1,158  agi-icultural  proper¬ 
ties  in  Tacna  Province,  aggregating  a  total  of  203,571  hectares. 
Of  this  area,  184,141  hectares  are  classed  as  unirrigated  and 
19,430  as  irrigated.  In  a  Province  having  practically  no  rainfall  the 
irrigated  holdings  are  obviously  the  most  significant  from  the  point 
of  view  of  production.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  considerable  precipitation 
in  that  portion  of  the  Province  embraced  in  tlio  high  Andes,  but  the 
conditions  of  climate  and  temperature  there  permit  agricidture  on 
an  exceedingly  limited  si-ale. 

Apart  from  a  few  liver  valleys  which  bring  water  from  the  rains 
and  snows  of  the  Andes,  tlie  coastal  plain  which  in  this  latitude 
stretches  from  tlie  Andean  foothills  westward  to  the  Pacific,  is  a  dry, 
sandy  desert.  There  is  jmictically  no  vegetation  of  any  kind.  In 
some  favored  areas  small  cacti  the  size  of  a  cucumber  are  found. 
There  are  two  varieties.  One  variety,  known  locally  as  sohas,  hears 
a  small  red  fruit  the  size  of  a  plum  which  is  excellent  eating  when  one 
is  hot  and  thirsty.  The  other  variety,  called  espinas,  does  not  hear 
edible  fruit.  Another  desert  growth  is  a  small  coarse  grass  about  6 
inches  high,  the  leaves  resembling  those  of  a  young  pineapple.  It  is 
known  as  siemore  viva,  or  “live  forever.”  Both  the  cacti  and  this 
grass  seem,  indeed,  to  live  forever.  They  grow  during  the  winter 
months  Avhen  there  is  an  occasional  night  mist,  hut  when  the  moisture 
fails  they  simply  stop  growing  and  wait  for  another  year.  Further¬ 
more,  these  desert  plants  sustain  a  continual  fight  for  existence  with 
the  sand.  The  latter  is  always  gently  drifting  and  invariably  gathers 
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ariuiiul  any  stationary  ol)jtTt  like  a  cactus  or  tuft  of  grass,  so  that  the 
gn»wth  must  climh  on  top  of  the  drift,  or  be  smothered,  ('onse- 
quently,  tlu'se  growths  are  usually  marked  by  a  small  knoll. 

As  one  stands  on  the  hills  surrounding  the  valley  of  Tacna,  Tacna 
city  appears  as  a  lighter  area  in  a  stretch  of  green  which  extends  up 
and  down  the  vallej'.  On  all  sides  is  a  sea  of  yellow  sand.  Here  and 
there  the  green  stretch  broadens  out  in  rectangular  form  where  an 
alfalfa  field  or  /apallo  patch  extends  farther  into  the  desert,  or  a  field 
gleams  in  the  sun  with  the  reflation  of  the  irrigation  water  lying  on 
the  surface.  Several  varieti(*s  of  trees  stand  out  prominently,  chief 
among  them  being  the  eucalyptus,  a  species  of  fir  tree,  and  a  tree 
rt'sembling  the  acacia,  known  locally  as  vilca.  The  fir  and  the  eu¬ 
calyptus  are  tall  and  stately,  while  the  vilca  is  a  wide  spreading  tree 
which  furnish(‘s  a  thick  shade.  A  variety  of  the  eucalyptus  with  the 
trunk  ilividing  into  numerous  branches  close  to  the  ground  seems  to 
be  peculiar  to  Tacna.  since  no  description  of  the  same  can  be  found  in 
any  of  the  books  on  the  subject.  It  is  locally  known  as  the  hembi  a  or 
“female”  eucalyptus.  Another  beautiful  shade  tree  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  landscape  is  the  molle,  a  variety  of  popper  tree.  It  has  a 
delicately  formed  leaf  and  its  branches  <lroop  like  those  of  a  weeping 
willow.  The  scientific  name  seems  to  be  Schinus  molle. 

The  Statistical  Synopsis  gives  the  following  figures  with  reference 
to  the  division  into  general  classes  of  the  area  under  cultivation  in 
Tacna  Province  during  1918,  compared  with  the  corresponding  figures 
for  all  Chile: 
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Tacna  hec- 
1  tares. 

Chile  hec¬ 
tares. 

Per  cent  in 
Tacna. 

Vines  and  trees . 

1 

261 

5,56S 

1,2(H 

141,39s 

.513,010 

743,627 

0.18 

1.08 

.16 

Total . 

7,033 

1,398,063 

.53 

The  area  planted  to  various  crops  and  the  annual  production  for 
the  year  1918  is  given  below: 
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Area,  Tacna 
hectares.  ^ 

1 

Produc¬ 
tion, 
Tacna.  ' 

Unit  of  measure. 

Produc¬ 
tion, Chile. 

Per  cent 
production 
in  Tacna. 

736  ! 

5,506  , 

149 

367,236 

1.49 

20  i 

145,828 

2,623,587 

2,322,323 

37,630 

6,402 

26,913 

8,033 

13,241 

9,133 

.10 

2S5  i 

3,688 
.  38,308 

I  355 

.14 

626 

1.52 

66 

;:;::do:;:":;;::;; 

.94 

1,708 

26.67 

638 

2.37 

58 

* . do . 

.72 

16 

Metric  quintals.... 

.12 

32 

.35 

219 

19,089 

10,066 

1. 14 

1 

131 

1.30 

1 

1 

/ 
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To  properly  appreciate  the  above  comparisons  with  all  (’hile,  as 
well  as  those  which  will  he  "iven  later,  it  is  advisable  to  take  into 
consideration  the  following  general  comparisons  of  area  and  popu¬ 
lations,  especially  the  latter: 


Tacna 

Province. 

Chile. 

Per  cent 
in  Tacna. 

Area  in  square  kilometers . 

Copulation  in  1918 . 

'  22,306 

39,357 

750,572 
3,952  475 

2.971 

.997 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  on  the  l>asls  of  area,  Tacna  Province 
should  produce  approximately  3  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of 
Chile;  and  that  on  the  basis  of  pojiulation,  which  is  a  fairer  basis,  it 
should  produce  approximately  1  per  cent.  Unfortunately,  the  Chilean 
statistics  do  not  reduce  the  agricultural  products  to  money  A'alue,  and 
coTJsequently,  we  are  without  a  measure  for  the  comparison  of  the 
total  agricultural  product  of  Tacna  Province  with  the  total  similar 
prodxict  of  Chile.  We  can  compare  the  production  of  similar  articles 
only. 

The  coastal  plain  which  slopes  from  the  Andes  mountains  to  the 
Pacific,  is  cut  b}'  numerous  r.-ivines  which  extend  in  general  from  east 
to  west.  Through  a  very  few  of  these  sufRcient  water  comes  to  make 
cultivation  possible.  The  fertile  valleys  of  Tacna  Province,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  north  are  the  Sama,  the  Caplina  (or  Tacna),  the  Lluta,  the 
Azapa,  and  the  Vitor.  Of  these  five,  the  Caplina  and  the  Azapa 
contribute  the  most  to  the  ])rosperity  of  Province.  The  small  moun¬ 
tain  streams  which  fertilize  these  valleys  originate  in  the  scanty  rains 
and  snows  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes,  an<l  owing  to  the  per¬ 
colation  and  evaporation,  their  volume  becomes  progressively  less 
as  they  reach  lower  altitudes  and  the  fertile  but  torrid  valleys  of 
the  coast.  Irrigation  retiuires  level  land.  The  utilization  of  these 
streams  for  irrigation  therefore  begins  where  they  first  reach  level 
ground  in  the  warm  valleys.  'Phe  land  nearer  the  coast  would  per¬ 
haps  be  more  fertile,  but  the  beds  of  the  streams  are,  in  their  lower 
courses,  built  up  of  coai'se  alluvial  gravel  and  sand,  and  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  j)orous.  The  climate  is  rainless  with  a  high  percentage  of 
cloudless  days,  and  consequently  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation 
and  infiltration  in  the  gravity  be<l  makes  it  advantageous  to  use  the 
water  as  near  the  foothills  as  ])ossible.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
owing  to  the  causes  mentioned,  in  a  distance  of  14  miles  from  Caliente 
to  the  city  of  Tacna,  the  Caplina  lliver  loses  more  than  one-half  of  its 
flow. 

The  available  current  of  the  ('aplina  (or  Tacna)  liiver  which  flows 
through  the  valley  of  Tacna,  averages  about  a  cubic  meter  (264  gal¬ 
lons)  per  second,  and  this  suffices  to  irrigate  about  2,000  hectares  of 
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land,  hut  the  curmit  is  ontirolv  usod  uj)  a  few  miles  west  of  Taciia 
city  and  more  than  20  miles  from  the  sea.  The  valley  of  the  (’aplina 
is  noted  for  its  maize,  iM)tatoc‘s,  eapsieum,  fruit,  and  flowers.  It  is 
the  miKst  healthful  of  the  live  valleys  and  ev(*r  since  colonial  days  it  has 
been  the  chosen  residence  of  hi};h  "()vernmental  authorities. 

The  curn*nt  of  the  Azapa  River,  the  valley  of  which  forms  the 
hinterland  of  the  city  of  Ariea,  is  less  than  one-half  that  of  tlieCaplina, 
and  is  suflicient  to  irrifjate  hut  SOO  hectares.  Near  the  city  of  Ariea 
where  the  Azapa  channel  reaches  the  sea,  however,  the  "round  is 
impregnated  with  fresh  water  which  rises  in  wells  to  within  8  or  10 
feet  of  the  surface.  Some  of  this  water  is  utilized  for  surface  irripi- 
tion  hy  use  of  windmill  pumps,  and  also  hy  the  construction  of  ditches 
into  which  the  water  seej)s,  flowiii"  out  on  the  surface  at  a  lower  level. 
The  Azapa  valley  is  noted  for  its  fruits,  esj>eciaUy  its  oranges,  lemons, 
bananas,  and  olives.  C’onsiderahle  malaria  is  there  prevalent,  being 
known  as  terciana. 

'Hie  Lluta  River  flows  through  the  Department  of  Ariea,  its  valley 
lying  to  the  north  of,  and  roughly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Azapa.  Its 
channel  reaches  the  sea  at  (’hacalluta  some  four  miles  north  of  Ariea 
cit}'.  The  current  of  the  lJuta  River  is  some  three  times  that  of  the 
C’aplina,  suflicing  to  irrigate  about  6,(K)()  hectares.  However,  the 
water  is  chai^etl  with  alum,  ii-on  sulphate,  and  free  sulphuric  acid, 
e.spccially  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  water  is  of  so  little  value 
for  irrigation  that  a  great  part  is  then  allowed  to  run  into  the  sea. 
Even  in  the  dry  season  (dry  and  wet  seasons  refer  here  to  rains  in 
the  Andes,  not  on  the  coastal  jdain  where  it  never  rains)  these  min¬ 
erals  make  the  water  undesirable  for  fruit  cultivation,  and  the  prin- 
cij)al  products  of  the  lJuta  valley  are  corn,  cotton,  vegetables,  and 
especially  great  arejus  of  alfalfa,  (Jr(‘at  groves  of  eucalyptus,  willow, 
and  ]>oplar  trees  give  portions  of  the  valley  the  ap])earance  of  a  forest. 
Malaria  is  quite  ju-evalent  in  the  valley,  which  is  considered  generally 
unhealthy. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  noxious  substances  contained  in  the  Lluta 
water  are  brought  in  by  the  tributary  called  the  Sulphur  River,  the 
flow  of  which  is  not  one-fifth  that  of  the  total  flow  of  the  1  Juta  which 
is  used  for  irrigation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  flow  of  the 
Suljdmr  could  be  diverted,  and  should  this  be  done,  leaving  almost 
three  cubic  meter  seconds  of  good  water  in  the  Lluta,  the  latter’s 
valley  would  be  the  most  important  and  extensive  agricultural  area 
in  the  Province. 

The  southermost  valley  of  the  pi-ovince  is  that  of  \'itor,  lying 
about  25  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Ariea  city,  in  the  department  of 
the  same  name.  It  has  very  little  water,  but  more  irrigation  than 
the  other  valleys.  In  the  vicinity  of  Codi)a,  some  40  miles  up  the 
valley  from  the  sea  and  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  are  produced 
pears,  figs,  peaches,  and  grapes  famous  for  their  quality. 
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The  Sama  River,  wiiich  divides  Taciia  from  Peru,  has  a  greater 
ilow  than  the  (’aplina,  i)ut  throughout  the  lower  40  miles  of  its 
course  its  channel  lies  close  to  the  southern  rim  of  its  ravine,  leav¬ 
ing  |>ractically  all  of  the  irrigated  land  on  the  northern  side,  that  is, 
in  Peru.  At  the  [dace  on  this  river  called  Tomasisi,  about  25  miles 
from  the  sea,  there  was  formerly  a  large  sugar-cane  plantation  pro¬ 
ducing  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  and  brandy. 

Maize  is  one  of  the  most  important  cro|)s  of  Tacna.  Much  is 
eaten  as  green  corn,  ('orn  Hour  is  made  by  crude  stone  mills,  while 
the  cornstalks  are  valu<>d  as  fodder.  Ordinarily,  maize  here  produces 
two  crops  per  anmim,  retfuiring  four  or  five  months  to  develop  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season.  It  ma\'  be  [danted  any  month,  but  usually  in 
June  and  December. 

Potatoes  constitute  another  most  important  crop  of  Tacna.  The 
[)otato  is  su[)posed  to  have  originated  nearby  in  the  Andean  high¬ 
lands  and  scores  of  varieties  are  cultivated.  In  the  higher  altitudes 
where  freezing  occurs,  the  potato  is  dried  whole — a  result  which  can 
be  siHjured,  a[)parpntly,  only  when  tlie  ])otato  is  first  frozen.  The 
dried  potato  is  calhal  chuho.  It  is  usually  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s 
egg,  as  hard  as  a  bone,  and  will  keep  indefinitely.  For  eating  it  is 
soaked  and  boiled  whole,  or  is  ground  and  used  as  flour. 

When  compared  with  the  production  of  all  Chile,  alfalfa  occupies 
first  place  among  the  agricultural  ])roducts  of  Tacna  Province.  As 
shown  by  the  foregoing  table  3,850.8  metric  tons  of  dry  alfalfa  hay 
or  more  than  U  per  cent  of  the  total  Chilean  production  is  grown  in 
the  Province.  At  the  same  time,  Tacna  supports  comparatively 
large  numbers  of  donkeys,  llamas,  and  other  domestic  animals  which 
consume  green  alfalfa.  This  crop  is  produced  in  all  the  vallej’s  as  a 
lUH’essary  food  for  such  animals,  but  the  chief  [mxlucer  is  the  I.luta 
Valley.  It  is  ordinarily  <-ut  with  a  sickle,  laid  in  swaths  to  dry, 
bunched  and  stacked  for  use,  or  baled  in  hand  presses  for  trans¬ 
portation,  The  planting  is  renewed  every  8  or  10  years  though  it 
continues  to  produce  for  a  much  longer  j>eriod.  The  roots  pene¬ 
trate  very  dee|)ly  in  search  of  moisture.  An  entirely  cretlible  witness 
adAnses  that  he  has  seen  alfalfa  roots,  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  surface,  [)enetrate  to  a  de[)th  of  20  feet  where  tliey  entered  a  well 
in  search  of  water. 

During  tlie  floods  of  A[)ril  and  May,  the  alfalfa  beds  in  Tacna 
Valley  are  attacked  by  a  small  brown  worm  of  the  measuring  variety, 
produced  from  eggs  laid  by  a  blue-black  butterfly  having  a  spread 
of  about  an  inch.  For  a  month  or  two  the  alfalfa  attacked  is 
stripped  of  all  its  leaves.  The  farmers  believe  that  the  pest  is 
brought  down  by  the  floods,  the  irrigation  water  at  this  time  being 
muddy  and  leaving  a  deposit  of  silt  on  the  [)lants. 

Grapes  are  produced  in  all  the  valleys  except  the  Lluta.  The 
ordinary  variety  is  a  round  purple  grape,  but  white  Italian  wine 
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grapes  are  also  fre<iuently  grown.  Grapes  seem  to  produce  best 
here  when  trained  on  arbors.  The  vines  are  then  planted  either 
side,  making  two  rows  about  15  feet  apart,  which  are  then  trained 
up  and  over  an  arbor  about  10  feet  high.  Many  of  the  Tacna  cha- 
cras,  or  gardens,  have  sucJi  arboi-s  extending  entirely  around  the 
garden,  the  arbor  serving  not  only  for  the  vines,  but  as  a  shady  and 
pictun*sque  walk.  Some  not  unusual  clusters  of  grapes  weighed 
by  the  writer  registered  slightly  over  3  pounds  each. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  grapes  was  formerly  converted  into 
wine  and  chicba.  the  latter  being  made  by  boiling  the  newly  ex¬ 
pressed  juice,  which  is  then  put  in  pipes  and  permitted  to  ferment 
until  the  sugar  content  is  re<luced  to  about  3  per  cent.  It  is  then 
put  in  bottles  and  the  fermentation  arrested  by  tbe  apjilication  of 
heat.  In  1918,  386  hectoliters  (10,197  gallons)  of  wine  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  Tacna  Province  according  to  the  oflicial  figures.  This 
amount  represented  0.025  of  1  per  cent  of  the  1,555,543  hectoliters 
produced  by  all  Chile  during  the  same  year.  But  the  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  Chilean  liquor  law  of  1916 
has  considerably  reduced  the  scope  of  the  wine  industry  in  Tacna 
Province.  This  law  permits  only  two  grammes  of  volatile  acid  per 
liter  of  wine,  whereas  owing  possibly  to  methods  of  manufacture 
tbe  percentage  of  acid  in  Tacna-made  wine  is  frequently  found  to 
be  excessive.  In  March,  1920,  there  were  probably  100  hectoliters 
(2,641.7  gallons)  of  wine  in  Tacna,  the  sale  of  which  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  because  of  excessive  acidity. 

Formerly  the  Tacna  wine  industry  imported  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grapes  from  Peru,  probably  500  metric  tons,  but  this 
importation  has  entirely  ceased,  not  because  of  the  defect  of  Tacna- 
made  wine  mentioned  aboce  but  also  because  of  a  municipal  tax 
of  about  SO.OS  United  States  gold  per  kilo  placed  in  1919  on  grapes 
brought  into  Chile  across  the  Peruvian  frontier. 

Olive  trees  thrive  in  all  the  valleys  of  Tacna  Province,  but  the 
production  is  more  important  in  the  valleys  of  Azapa  and  Vitor. 
They  begin  to  bear  at  6  or  8  years  of  age,  become  very  large  with 
time,  reaching  an  age  of  centuries.  In  1919  it  is  asserted  that  a 
single  tree  in  the  Azapa  valley  produce«l  19  Sj)anish  quintals,  or 
approximately  1,900  pounds  of  olis'es.  No  oil  is  made  from  the 
Tacna  olives,  but  quantities  are  eaten  locally  either  pickled  in  brine, 
or  after  treatment  in  brine  to  remove  the  harsh  flavor.  In  1918, 
170.8  metric  tons  of  olives,  or  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total 
production  of  Chile,  were  produced  in  Tacna  Province,  some  being 
exported  in  brine. 

Oranges  and  lemons  grow  principalh’^  in  the  Azapa  valley.  The 
chief  variety  of  orange  produced  is  a  medium-sized  seedling,  sweet, 
and  having  few  seeds.  Limes  also  grow  well. 


A  TACNA  FIG  TRKE. 


This  ancient  tree  has  a  trunk  which  divides  near  the  ground,  but  it  is  all  one. 
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Tacna  (ip:s  are  especially  fine.  Two  crops  are  produced  annually — 
the  first,  called  brevas,  ripens  in  December,  December  8  of  each  year 
bein"  designated  as“Iirevas  Day”;  the  second  crop  ripens  in  Mareh. 

Apart  from  maize,  beans,  and  potatoes,  no  oflicial  figures  arc 
available  showing  the  production  in  this  Province  of  garden  produce, 
but  the  records  of  the  Arica-Tacna  railroad  show  that  during  the 
10  years  1910  to  1919,  inclusive,  an  average  of  2,680  metric  tons  of 
garden  produce  were  shipped  out  of  Tacna  city  yearly.  In  the 
term  “garden  produce,”  the  railroad  includes  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
everything  that  is  ordinarily  handled  by  a  green  grocer.  The 
principal  market  for  this  produce  is  the  arid  nitrate  section  to  the 
south,  and  the  activity  of  the  vegetable  market  reflects  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  nitrate  industry.  In  1918,  when  nitrate  was  in  great 
demand,  the  shipments  of  garden  produce  from  Tacna  reached  a 
maximum  of  3,843  metric  tons,  decreasing  by  25  per  cent  to  2,866 
metric  tons  in  1919. 

The  most  important  fresh  fruits  shij)ped  out  of  Tacna  are  pears, 
quinces,  peaches,  pomegranates,  apricots,  apples,  bananas,  chiri- 
moyas  (something  like  the  custard  apple),  guavas,  and  the  cactus 
fruit  called  tunas.  The  most  important  vegetables  shipped  are 
cabbage,  lettuce,  cauliflower,  tomatoes,  artichokes,  melons,  water¬ 
melons,  capsicum  or  red  pepper,  peas,  beans,  and  possibly  the  most 
important  of  all,  a  kind  of  pumpkin  known  locally  as  zapallo,  possibly 
the  Curcubita  pepo  or  Maximo. 

All  of  the  squash  family  thrive  greatly  in  Tacna,  the  sandy  soil, 
warm  sunshine,  and  irrigation  seeming  to  furnish  ideal  conditions  for 
their  growth.  The  most  thrifty  plants  are  found  out  on  the  desert, 
where  dry,  hot  sand  stretches  on  all  sides  of  the  irrigated  melon 
patch.  The  zapallo  is  either  greenish  or  yellowish  white,  resembling 
a  pumpkin  in  shape,  and  specimens  weighing  75  to  100  pounds  are 
not  uncommon.  In  1919  the  manager  of  the  Arica-Tacna  railroad 
weighed  a  zapallo  presented  for  shipment,  which  tipped  the  scales 
at  215  pounds.  The  melons  and  watermelons  of  Tacna  are  partic¬ 
ularly  delicious,  being  fully  as  fine  as  the  Georgia  product. 

Flowers  grow  in  profusion  in  Tacna  and  are  shipped  to  the  less 
favored  regions  of  the  south  in  considerable  quantities.  Roses, 
sweet  peas,  geraniums,  jonquils,  jasmines,  floripondio,  carnations, 
violets,  bougainvillaea,  poinsetta,  hibiscus,  cadena  de  amor,  and 
many  other  varieties  provide  flowers  of  some  kind  during  the  entire 
year.  There  are  few  more  attractive  sights  than  a  well-kept  chacra 
of  Tacna,  with  its  immense  arbors  covered  with  roses,  its  varied 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  its  low  hedges  or  geraniums  blazing  with  a 
profusion  of  blossoms  unknown  to  the  humbler  geranium  of  the 
temperate  zone. 

No  oflicial  figures  for  the  production  of  cotton  in  Tacna  Province 
during  1918  are  available.  The  records  of  the  Arica-Tacna  railroad 
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show  that  duriii"  IhlS  120.5  metric  tons  of  cotton  sce<l  were  shipped 
from  Tacna  city,  tlie  average  fi<;nres  for  tJie  10  years  1010  to  1010, 
inclusive,  being  130  metric  tons  of  cotton  and  155  tons  <*f  cotton  seed 
per  annum,  Mucli  of  this  produce  comes  across  the  border  from 
Sama  ami  Locumba  valleys  of  Peru. 

The  variety  of  cotton  grown  here  is  the  so-called  “Peruvian.” 
ft  grows  in'a  bush  10  or  15  feet  high  and  will  live  and  produce  for 
15  or  20  years,  though  the  most  desirable  product  is  obtained  at  4 
or  5  years  of  age.  (’otton  re(|uires  little  water,  a  montbly  irrigation 
being  sullicient,  and  will  continue  to  live  in  the  desert  for  years 
without  rain  or  irrigation.  Some  cotton  is  produced  all  the  year, 
but  the  principal  picking  is  in  June  and  July.  There  are  several 
small  cotton  gins  in  Tacna  city  where  the  cotton  and  seeds  are 
prepared  for  shipment,  Peruvian  cotton  requires  but  little  labor 
and  produces  well  in  Tacna. 

The  sugar  cane  flourished  greatly  in  the  valley  of  Tacna  and  near 
the  city  of  Arica  in  the  A/.apa  Valley.  At  the  present  time  many  of 
the  small  farms  have  an  acre  or  two  of  cane,  sold  for  consumption 
raw  in  the  market,  or  converted  by  crude  mills  into  sirup  or  brown 
sugar.  The  latter,  manufactured  into  various  sweetmeats,  is  in  great 
demand.  According  to  variety,  Tacna  cane  requires  from  18  to  24 
months  from  planting  to  first  crop  and  three  months  less  between 
subsequent  cuttings. 

The  possibility  of  entering  uj)on  the  production  of  cane  sugar  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  the  valley  of  Tacna  has  recently  been  investi¬ 
gated  by  a  Chilean  company,  “Compania  A/.ucarrera  y  Tngenio  de 
Tacna,”  capitalized  at  6, 000, ()()()  Chilean  pesos  m/c,  or  approximately 
$1,200,000  Cnited  States  gold.  In  an  interview  given  by  a  member 
of  this  company,  it  was  stated  that  the  cane  now  planted  in  Tacna 
produces  from  100  to  120  metric  tons  per  hectare,  giving  10  per  cent 
of  its  weight,  or  10  to  12  metric  tons  of  sugar,  per  hectare.  This 
company  has  surveyed  an  irrigation  project  which  aims  to  bring  to 
Tacna  Valley  sufheient  ailditional  water  to  irrigate  5,000  hectares. 
According  to  the  gentleman  interviewed,  therefore,  Tacna  Valley 
should,  when  this  project  is  developed,  produce  annually  from  40,000 
to  50,000  metric  tons  of  sugar,  or  about  one-third  of  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  Chile. 

-\  few  words  only  are  necessary  regarding  the  forests  in  Tacna. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  rajnfall,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  for¬ 
ests  in  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  valleys  or  on  the  coastal 
plain.  In  the  upper  portions  of  the  Andes  there  is  more  rainfall, 
but  the  altitude  is  too  great  to  permit  dense  groAvths.  At  any  rate, 
in  the  cultivated  j)ortions  of  the  valleys,  the  matter  of  firewood,  as 
well  as  material  for  houses,  fences,  arbors,  etc.,  on  the  farms,  is  an 
annoying  one.  Adobe  bricks  partially  supply  materials  for  walls  and 
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fences,  and  mud  piaster  is  largely  utilized  in  house  construction, 
while  the  timber  really  necessary  for  building  is  imported  via  Ariea. 
Hedges  of  pomegranates  ami  other  shrubs,  as  well  as  adobe  walls,  an* 
a  common  feature  of  the  Tacna  landscape.  A  kind  of  coarse  cane 
grows  along  the  irrigation  ditches  wherever  suflicient  moisture  seeps 
through,  and  this  is  utilized  for  many  purposes,  such  as  to  build 
frames  for  tomatoes,  peas,  etc.,  for  picket  fences,  and  as  hacking  for 
the  adobe  plaster,  of  which  roofs  and  the  walls  of  some  houses  are 
made.  The  castor-bean  plant,  here  called  higuerilla,  grows  to  a 
height  of  20  or  .'iO  feet,  and  its  stalk  makes  a  general  jiurpose  pole. 
The  eucalyptus,  vilca,  and  larger  trees  of  all  kinds  are  of  coui-se 
utilized,  hut  as  they  require  irrigation  applied  in  methodical  fashion, 
the  supply  is  limited. 

In  the  lower  foothills,  where  there  is  more  moisture,  though  not 
enough  to  support  a  forest  growth,  a  kind  of  giant  moss  (Azorella 
monanthos),  locally  known  as  yareta,  grows  in  great  quantities. 
\\dien  dried,  it  forms  an  excellent  fuel,  and  is  packed  into  Tacna 
city,  where  it  sells  for  about  $0.80  United  .States  gold  per  Spanish 
quintal  of  about  100  pounds. 


•  • 


By  Salomon  ue  la  Selva. 

SPENT  with  heroic  fatigue,  worn  weak  with  long,  forced  fasting, 
heavy  with  despair,  their  morale  at  the  wind’s  will,  their  in¬ 
trepid  captain  flame-eyed  no  longer  but  become  a  weeping 
figure  under  the  boughs  of  a  sorrowful  tree  whose  ruined 
trunk  will  rise  for  centuries  steadfast  in  its  ancient  place,  the  Span¬ 
iards  commanded  by  Cortez  are  ready  to  perish,  for  it  is  that  famous 
night  of  the  30th  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1520.  Terrible  in 
their  patriotic  wrath,  mighty  with  righteousness,  the  outraged  chil¬ 
dren  of  America  are  at  last,  or  so  it  seems,  to  be  victorious  over  the 
bold  adventurers  come  in  the  guise  of  gods  from  overseas.  In  the 
heart  of  these  defendei-s  of  home  there  is  not  now,  there  never  shall 
be,  mercy  for  the  foe.  For  the  foe  has  made  a  mockery  of  solemn  jirom- 
ises,  has  malemployed  their  good  will  and  hospitality,  has  undone 
their  kings,  has  desecrated  and  sacked  their  temples,  has  raped  their 
daughters  and  sought  to  enslave  their  sons.  Violence  without  end 
has  been  committed,  but  now,  surely,  if  there  is  justice  under  heaven, 
the  hour  of  retribution  is  at  hand. 

Lhitrue,  untrue!  The  invaders  have  the  better  gods,  even  as  they 
have  the  better  arms  also,  and  not  that  hour  arrives  but,  with  the 


MK’.UEL  GREGORIO  ANTONIO  K’.NACIO  HIOALGO  Y  GALLAGA. 

Father  of  the  Mexican  independence,  l)Ctter  known  as  Mipiel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  was  bom  at  the  ranch  of 
San  Vicente  in  theCorralejo  Estate,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  P^njamo,  State  of  Guanajuato,  on  May  8, 17'>3. 
His  parents  were  Don  Cristobal  Hidalfio  y  Costilla  and  Doha  Ana  MariaGallajta.  Whileciirate  for  the 
parish  of  Dolores  he  proclaimed  the  indefiondence  of  Mexico  on  September  Ifi,  1810.  He  was  executed 
on  July  .10, 1811,  in  Chihuahua.  His  remains  are  buried  under  the  apse  of  the  altar  of  the  kings  in  the 
cathedral  of  MexicoCity. 
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dawn,  a  warlike  Queen  of  Heaven,  so  the  legends  and  the  histories 
tell,  stooping  from  her  high  place  to  mingle  in  this  quarrel  of  mortals. 
James  the  Apostle,  Santiago  of  the  redoubtable  war  cry,  patron  saint 
of  the  Spaniards,  attends  her,  riding  a  milk-white  charger  fresh  from 
the  stables  of  God.  And  while  the  Virgin,  leaving  the  Child  she  has 
brought  with  her  to  the  ministrations  of  noncomhatant  angels,  out¬ 
does  the  goddesses  of  pagan  war  tales,  blinding  the  idolatrous  war¬ 
riors  by  casting  in  their  eyes  shafts  of  celestial  lightning  and  hand¬ 
fuls  of  mean  dust,  the  white  horseman  slays  with  prowess  unabated, 
making  “a  famous  killing”  {una  gran  matanza^),  or  an  infamous,  if 
you  dare  unafraid  the  accusation  of  blasphemy.  Aided  and  abetted 
in  epic  fashion  by  our  Lady  of  Remedies,  the  bearded  men  on  horses 
(for  gods  we  know  they  are  not),  the  “double-faced”  or  “two- 
headed”  ones  (whence  comes  their  opprobrious  epithet  of  gachu- 
pines)  are  invincible.  Under  shield  of  her  patron  age  the  conquest  may 
advance. 

The  conquest  advances  rapidly.  The  hour  of  justice  is  not  to 
strike  for  fearsome  centuries  to  come.  The  land  of  An6huac,  now 
christened  of  New  Spain,  and  which  the  world  is  to  know  as  Mexico, 
is  one  of  the  most  forlorn  desolation  for  the  conquered.  As  early  as 
15S2  the  Spanish  monarch,  inelfectually  benevolent,  will  address  a 
ro3’al  cedula,  to  his  ministers  in  the  new  world,  complaining  because 
of  the  decimation  by  barbarous  treatment  of  his  despoiled  subjects. 
His  majesty  will  write: 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  number  of  Indians  native  of  that  Land  (of  New 
Spain)  is  coming  to  an  End  *  *  *  Thatthey  are  treated  more  ruthlessly  than  were 
they  slaves,  so  that  some  Die  from  the  lashings  inflicted  upon  their  flesh,  and  women 
burst  beneath  the  burthens  which  they  are  made  to  carrj’,  and  die;  and  that  other 
women  are  made  to  toil  in  the  fields,  wherein  they  live  under  no  guise  of  shelter 
save  the  trees,  and  there  are  delivered  of  their  offspring  and  are  exposed  to  the  bites 
of  Poisonous  insects;  and  that  many  men  hang  themselves,  or  abstain  from  aliment 
fasting  unto  Death,  and  others  eat  Venemous  herbs;  and  that  there  are  Mothers  who 
slay  their  Own  conceived  babes  at  their  birth,  saying  that  they  do  so  to  spare  them 
the  Pains  themselves  suffer;  ana  that  the  Indians  have  therefore  conceived  a  very 
great  Hatred  of  the  name  of  Christian  *  *  *  » 

Anahuac  is  so  forlorn  it  can  be  no  more  so.  It  will  be  long  decades, 
as  we  have  seen,  before  his  most  Christian  majest\'  “is  informed” 
of  this;  but  there  are  no  mendacious  mediators  between  earth  and 
heaven,  and  heaven  has  ready  at  hand  all  the  information  it  may 
want ;  neither  are  its  e^'es  to  be  blinded  forever  nor  its  heart  forever 
shut  hj'  reason  of  misguided  loj'alty  to  ancient  servitors;  besides, 
that  very  great  hatred  of  the  name  of  Christian  possibly  worries  God; 
and  in  proof  of  this  and  to  undo  this  hatred,  albeit  octogenarian  Fraj’ 

>  Maestro  Fray  Ltiis  de  Cisneros:  Historia  del  prineipio  y  origen,  etc.,  etc.,  de’Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los 
Kemedios;  Me.xico,  1621. 

*  (tenaro  (tarda:  I)o?ii  n?nto(  inil  litos  $  miiy  raros  para  la  Historia  de  Mexico:  Mexico,  1907.  Vol.  XV 

pp.  220,  221. 
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Juli6n  Carets  is  in  Rome  most  heroically  bending  an  age-stiffened 
knee,  imploring  unsucessfully  of  His  Holiness  Paid  HI  to  declare 
the  Indians  human,  the  Mother  of  the  Lord,  on  a  December  day  of 
1531,  does  once  more  come  to  earth,  on  no  errand  of  extermination 
but  of  love,  of  pity,  of  redress,  of  apology-  almost.  And  this  is  the 
manner  of  her  appearance;  She  was  announced  by  a  concert  of  the 
sweetest  biMs,  on  the  top  of  a  solitary'  hill  named  Tepey&cac,  close 
by  the  City  of  Mexico.  There  she  alighted,  alone;  there  showed 
herself,  beautiful  exceedingly,  divested  of  aU  imposing  majesty,  clothed 
humbly  in  the  veiy-  modesty  of  her  all-sufficing  grace,  and  awaited  the 
passing  of  no  captain  or  noble,  but  of  a  simple-hearted  Indian  boy,  one 
Juan  Diego,  whom  she  calls  byname.  “Know,  my  child,  my  dear 
son,”  she  says,  “that  I  am  Maiy,  the  Virgin  Mother  of  the  true  God. 
And  that  it  is  my  wish  that  an  hermitage  be  founded  unto  me  in  this 
place;  a  shrine  wherein  I  may  show  me  a  pitying  mother  to  thee  and 
to  thy  people  and  to  aU  who  may  seek  me.”  And  to  this  end  she 
begs  him,  she  entreats  him;  she  does  not  order,  mark  you.® 

Henceforth,  if  the  Spaniards  have  aUies  in  heaven — and  how 
powerful  these  allies  are  we  have  already  seen — the  Indians  (and  the 
Pope  may  defer  as  long  as  it  please  him  his  declaration  of  their 
humanity)  also  have  an  advocate  there,  a  champion  and  a  Mother. 
For  this  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  is  entirely  Mexican;  her  illustrious 
historian,  the  Bachiller  Miguel  S6nchez,  caUs  her  the  “Sacred  Creole.  ” 
Her  portrait,  that  she  gave  Juan  Diego  for  a  proof  of  her  apparition, 
painted  in  a  miraculous  way  with  the  colored  juice  of  roses  and  lilies 
and  all  the  manner  of  flowers  that  blossomed  at  her  feet  on  the 
barren  hiUtop,  shows  her  indeed  a  creole  type,  dark  complexioned, 
sad  eyed,  melancholy  mouthed,  and  in  her  pose  lowly  and  infinitely 
tender.  Innumerable  churches  wiU  rise  in  that  land  in  honor  of 
innumerable  saints;  but  the  Indians,  of  their  own  wont,  wiU  worship 
only  at  the  shrine  of  their  Virgin.*  Therefore,  when  in  1810,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  revolution  break  out  and  independence  be  fought 
for,  the  Americans  will  lift  on  high  the  image  of  her  of  Guadalupe  to 
Ik?  their  standard  and  her  name  their  battle  cry',  whilst  the  gachu- 
pims,  with  more  pomp  than  faith,  will  make  their  haughty,  terrible 
Lady  of  Remedies  their  general.  In  the  course  of  the  strife,  the 
Spaniards  will  courtmartial,  in  service  to  this  Lady,  that  other  of 
the  Indians,  and  even  have  her  executed  three  or  four  times  for  a 
traitress.®  By  reason  of  these  symbolic  actions,  rightly  understood, 
this  shall  be  a  war  of  the  two  Virgins;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  American 
against  the  Peninsular  conception  of  divine  right,  divine  justice, 

*  Bachiller  Miguel  S&nchez:  Imagen  de  la  Virgen  Marla  Madre  de  Dios  de  Guadalupe,  Milagrosamente 
Aparecidaen  la  Ciudad  de  M^ioo;  Mexico,  1648.  Cited  by  Genaro  Garcia  in  bis  admirable  Life  of  the 
heroine  Leona  Vicario;  Mexico,  1910. 

*  Fray  Bernardino  de  Sahagdn:  Historia  general  de  las  cosas  de  Nueva  Espaila  (wTitten  in  the  XVI 
century):  Mexico  1829-30.  Cited  by  Garcfa. 

>  Ilustrador  americano,  for  Dec.  12, 1812.  Cited  by  Garcia. 
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divine  snnetion  to  iiuinan  deeds  and  divine  protection  of  mortals. 
“A  war  without  a  plan,”  the  enemies  of  independence  and  the  his¬ 
torians  that  favor  Spain  will  crv  in  derision  of  the  Americans;  with¬ 
out  a  detinite  prearraufjed  jdan.  it  may  he,  hut  not  without  an  ideal  , 
and  that  ideal  not  meanly  or  ineffectually  symbolized. 

The  man  who  {jave  that  i<leal  utterance  and  chose  its  holy  symbol 
was  Mi"uel  Hidalgo  y  ('ostilla,  horn,  on  May  S,  175.‘i,  at  a  ranch  in  the 
Corralejo  estate  that  his  father  managed,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Penjamo,  in  the  ‘‘provincial”  State  of  Guanajuato,  llis  parents  were 
both  creoles,  of  cre»)le  dc'scent,  and  on  this  account  looked  upon 
by  the  more  recent  settlers  from  Spain  as  little  better  socially  than 
the  Indians,  lie  received  his  fii*st  education  at  home,  and  was, 
at  an  early  age,  sent  to  a  Jesuit  college  in  the  city  of  Valladolid 
(now  of  Morelia),  where  he  excelled  in  the  study  oi  philosophy  and 
theology',  receiving  the  nickname  of  ‘V/  Zorro'’  (the  Fox),  that  was 
to  cling  to  him  all  Ids  life,  by  reason  of  his  sagacity  and  shrewdness 
rather  than  for  low  cunidng  or  deceit.  Here  he  also  ap|)lied  himself  to 
the  masten'  of  French,  and  is  said  to  have  read  then,  as  well  as  later  on 
in  his  life,  many  hooks  in  that  language — of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau, 
and  Miraheau,  condemned  by  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  church,  and 
so  became,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  Mexican  poets 
and  scholars  tells  us,  “a  direct  child  of  the  encyclopedists,  an  admirer 
of  the  tragic  orators  of  the  convention  a  Jncohin."^  From  Valla¬ 
dolid,  Hidalgo  went  to  Mexico  ('ity  in  1779,  where  he  received  at  the 
Royal  and  Pontifical  I'niversity  there,  possibly  from  the  same  men 
who  had  been  Miranda’s  teachers  in  1768,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in 
Theology-;  for,  although  of  lowly  social  station,  his  parents  could 
afford  to  and  did  give  their  children  (four  sons)  as  fine  an  education  as 
was  then  and  in  that  land  to  he  had;  and  there  also,  and  in  that  year, 
Miguel  Hidalgo  was  ordained  into  tlie  sacerdotal  orders. 

In  his  student  days,  besides  distinguishing  himself  as  a  scholar, 
Hidalgo  made  a  reputation  as  a  man  of  independent  judgment,  not 
afraid  of  weighing  in  his  own  mind  the  worth  of  other  men,  whether 
above  him  or  under  him  in  rank.  Of  his  teachers  he  openly  enter¬ 
tained  a  very  uncomplimentary  oj)inion,  not  unlike  Miranda’s, 
and  one  of  the  dozen  charges  brought  against  him  by  the  In¬ 
quisition  at  a  later  date  was  that  he  had  not  wished  to  take 
the  degree  of  doctor  at  the  University  of  Mexico,  saying  that  its 
faculty  was  a  cumlrUla  de  ignorarites  (a  ])ack  of  ignoramuses). 
In  1774  he  had  won  a  prize  in  Valladolul  for  the  best  thesis  on 
“The  true  method  of  studying  theology,”  and  subsequent  to  his 
taking  orders  he  was  appointed  rector  of  his  alwa  mater,  where 
he  industriously  and  at  once  made  changes  in  the  curriculum  and  in 
the  texts  used,  employing  hooks,  such  as  Fray  Serry’s  treatise  on 
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theology,  that  were  decidedly  of  a  Jansenist  tendency.  In  1875  he 
had  the  valor  and  the  intelligence,  in  the  defense  of  his  ideas,  to  offer, 
at  a  college  function  in  honor  of  a  visiting  bishop,  a  debate  conducted 
by  his  students  on  the  contents  of  one  of  those  books.  Very  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  archives  of  that  institution  were  burned  when  the  French 
invaders  made  its  edifice  a  barracks,’  and  we  have  little  data  of  all 
else  that  Hidalgo  did  there.  The  very  date  of  his  separation  from 
that  college  is  unknown;  hut  we  know  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  having  already  attained  to  a  ripe  age,  he 
intrusted  the  churchly  duties  of  his  curacy  at  Dolores,  a  small  town 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Guanajuato,  to  a  vicar  and 
devoted  his  energies,  that  in  nowise  were  small,  to  the  practice,  in 
as  large  a  scale  as  he  was  able,  of  the  ideas  that  had  already  matured 
in  his  mind  for  the  salvation,  through  regeneration,  of  his  people. 

He  gave  great  attention  to  the  education  of  his  Hock,  and  is  said 
to  have  instructed  them  in  French  even,  and  to  have  translated 
at  that  time  and  for  their  edification  the  dramas  of  Racine. 
The  plays  of  that  period — and  it  must  he  remembered  that  Mexico 
was  a  fertile  field  for  the  growth  of  that  literature— included,  among 
the  most  popular,  j)ieces  interwoven  with  obscene  dances  and  piquant 
songs.  “Already,”  writes  Vrbina  (in  the  work  we  have  cited  once 
before),  speaking  of  1808,  “there  dawned  our  hereditary  inclination 
to  pornography  in  the  theatre;”  and  it  is  evident  that  not  least  among 
the  purposes  that  Hidalgo  wished  to  accomplish  was  the  intellectual 
redemption  of  his  countrymen. 

Among  the  upper  Mexican  classes  of  that  period  the  foolish 
muses  belaureled  many  a  flippant  head,  anti  courtly  tongues 
volubly  descanted  the  fulsome  honey  of  adulation  to  the  rulers  of  the 
day — another  hereditary  inclination  that  the  Mexicans  have  not  yet 
overcome;  hut,  unheard  of  the  conceited,  pastoral-pseudonymed 
Arcadiaful  of  poets  and  jilaywrights  of  that  age,  and  unheard  also  of 
the  rulers,  there  were  noises  that  presaged  overthrow  stirring  under¬ 
ground;  and  in  the  making  of  this  hidden  bruit  that  day  by  day 
inaudihly  grew  greater  in  scope,  Hidalgo,  no  mean  intellect,  had  a 
share.  Studied  efforts  have  been  made  by  false  historians,  like  Alaman, 
to  belittle  Hidalgo’s  position  among  the  conspirators  that  projected 
the  revolution,  but  Zarate  has  adduced  such  proofs  to  the  contrary  as 
to  leave  in  our  mind  no  doubt  that  the  curate  of  Dolores  was,  from  his 
(juiet  retirement,  the  chief  of  those  subterranean  noise  makers,  and 
by  his  fellow  conspirators  acknowledged  as  such. 

In  the  evenings  instructing  his  congregation  in  all  things  that  he 
could  teach  them,  at  night  with  increasing  fre<|uency  presiding  at  the 
secret  meetings  of  the  dreamers  of  revolt  and  independence,  how  did 
this  hale  old  man  spend  his  days  ?  Now,  indeed,  is  here  a  sign  that 

<  Julio  Z4ratc:  La  guorra  dc  Iiidopondencia,  Vol.  Ill  of  Mexico  i  trar6>  de  los  siglos,  Mrxico,  1887. 
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augurs  the  millennium;  that  is  at  least  a  token  that  a  better  morrow  is 
at  hand;  Hidalgo,  the  Fox,  husbands  the  vine! 

To  promote  agriculture  was  one  of  his  dreams,  and  to  found 
industries;  therefore,  the  lirst  and  most  diligent  among  those  souls 
under  his  care  in  the  name  of  Christ,  he  tills  the  land,  irrigates  it, 
starts  the  (;ultivation  of  grapes  that  in  this  much  latter  day  has  become 
a  great  asset  in  that  region;  cultivates  also  the  mulberry  tree  and 
the  silkworm,  and  establishes  a  silk  factory;  attends  to  the  care  of 
bees  and  increases  the  production  of  natural  honey  to  commercial 
quantities;  revives  the  ancient  Mexican  art  of  pottery  and  builds 
ovens  for  baking  clay  vessels  and  clay  tiles;  oj)ens  a  tannery;  and,  in 
short,  in  that  remote  place  and  in  that  age,  performs  wonders. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  Inquisition  looks  from  beneath  clouded  brows 
at  this  man  and  secretly  gathers  allidavits  to  condemn  him.  But  in 
the  nineteenth  century  the  dread  tribunal  is  shorn  of  its  ancient 
power;  the  common  people  even  sing  to  deride  it,  “  Vn  Santo  Cristo, 
dos  candeleros,  y  tres  majaderos”^ — “  a  Holy  Crucifix”;  that  is  to  say, 
“two  candlesticks  and  three  fools;”  and  the  Inquisition,  although  it 
collects  the  wherewithal  to  damn  Hidalgo’s  soul  everlastingly,  does 
not  act;  and  it  is  not  until  much  later,  when  the  Spaniards  ransack 
their  earthly  and  spiritual  arsenals  for  ordnance  to  discharge  on  the 
Father  of  the  Independence,  that  the  inquisitional  proems  is  opened 
once  more  and  concluded;  to  no  purpose,  however.  For  not  in  vain  has 
the  Fox  studied  logic  under  the  Jesuit  teachers,  not  in  vain  has 
amplified  and  subtilized  his  mind,  mastering  the  metaphysics  of  the 
schoolmen;  nor  is  he  in  vain  intellectually  of  most  shining  honesty 
and  therefore  of  incontrovertible  strength.  His  reply  to  the  charges 
of  the  Inquisition  and  to  the  edict  of  excommunication  major,  under 
that  formula  of  formulas,  “Siquis  madente  Diabolo,”  hurled  at  him  by 
the  bishop  of  Valladolid,  is  a  masterpiece  of  clear  thinking  and  simple 
straightforward  style  that  at  once  lifts  Hidalgo  to  the  rank  of  a 
master  of  Spanish  prose.  (Mear  eyed  mentally,  clear  throated  in  his 
utterance,  seeing  the  truth  without  equivocation,  and  voicing  that 
truth  with  native  dignity  and  easy  precision,  throughout  his  writings 
he  is  the  peer  of  an  else  peerless  American,  of  Lincoln  even,  whose 
ineffable  compassion  was  also  Hidalgo’s  in  an  eijually  great  degree. 

Genaro  Garcia,  the  able  editor  of  the  Library  of  Rare  or  Unpub¬ 
lished  Documents  concerning  the  History  of  Mexico,  says  in  his 
introduction  to  the  fifteenth  volume  of  that  series,  and  speaking  of 
the  condition  of  the  Mexican  people  after  the  conquest,  that — 

Only  one  resource  remained  to  those  unfortunates— rebellion — which  they  did  not  fail 
to  attempt  temerariously  on  repeated  occasions  (oftener  than  is  popularly  believed); 
but  as  they  were  in  the  last  miser>'  and  continually  under  watch,  and  as  they  lacked 
armament,  and  as  the  towns  had  no  communication  facilities  with  one  another,  those 
attempts  were  easily  repressed  at  their  very  inception;  a  repression,  moreover,  that 

*  Luis  Oouzilcs  ObregtJii:  Mexico  viejo;  Paris,  circa  1900. 
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assumed  a  ferocious  character  as  a  lasting  warning  to  all  the  indigt'iious  ]K)pulation; 
for  not  only  were  the  rebels  slain  and  their  iKnlies  butchered,  but  their  gfKxls  were 
confiscatetl,  ana  widows  and  orphans  left  wholly  unprovhled  for.  And  the  result  of 
this  was  finallv  that  the  majority  of  the  natural  jwpulation  j)ersuade<l  itself  that  its  ef¬ 
forts  toward  liberty  would  never  be  successful,  and  from  then  on  that  people  began  to 
suffer,  silently  and  (juictly,  with  the  mournful  resignation  of  jwwerlessness.  without 
useless  protest  or  gestures  of  wrath,  alt  the  injustices  inflicted  uiK>n  them,  even  the 
most  intolerable  ones,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  j>ortentous  Mexica  King,  (’uauthe- 
moc,  had  impas-sibly  let  his  victors  toast  slowly  his  feet  ana  lianas.  Such  an  attitude 
of  inertia,  jirolonginl  during  numerous  lustra,  endeil  in  crystallizing  the  souls  of  the 
iniligenous  inhabitants,  that  are  so  surprisingly  jtowerful  in  their  gentility;  souls 
that  we  have  not  as  yet  known  how  to  warm  and  softiui  anew  and  how  to  restore  to  full 
social  life.  *  *  *  And  so  will  things  goon  indcfectibly  until  public  education,  the 
only  creator  of  ideals  that  can  give  jieoples  an  effective  existence,  cohesion,  devel¬ 
opment  and  jKiwer,  comes  to  tell  our  jieople,  piously  and  resolutely,  “Arise  and 
walk.” 

These  things  Hidalgo  knew,  and  the  solution  to  the  problem  he 
had  attempted,  as  we  have  seen.  In  his  vast  soul  the  future  of  his 
peitple  was  clearly  impressed;  hut  past  wrongs  committed  to  them 
had  not  inclined  this  valorous  spirit  to  resignation;  rather,  breathing 
with  ample  intellectual  nostrils  the  spirit  of  the  times  that  was  blown 
from  the  North  by  the  example  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  and  from 
overseas  by  the  French  Revolution,  he  was  all  for  rebellion,  and  that 
rebellion  to  have  for  its  immediate  aim  the  independence  of  his  land. 
And  now,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  “the  moral  and  economic 
debility  of  Spain,”  writes  Urbina,  “  tempted  us  to  resolve  in  a  definite 
way  our  old  problem  of  liberty.”  The  conspirators,  men  and  women, 
of  the  church  and  the  army  and  the  laity,  were  many  and  some  of 
them  of  importance.  Their  recognized  chief  was  Hidalgo,  under 
whose  care,  at  the  smithies  of  his  parish,  lance  points  were  being 
fashioned.  It  had  been  decided  to  launch  the  movement  publicly 
on  the  8th  of  December  of  1810,  feast  day  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe; 
but  matters  were  precipitated  a  full  month,  for  one  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  in  his  deathbed,  as  some  historians  say,  told  of  the  plot  in  the 
course  of  his  final  confession;  or,  as  others  would  have  it,  some  mal¬ 
content  spirit  or  perverse  soul,  tlelibcrately  and  secretly  related  what 
was  going  forward.  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  night  of  September  1 5th, 
almost  at  dawn  of  the  16th,  behold  a  horseman  rushing  into  the  slum¬ 
ber  of  the  Cura  of  Ihdores,  breaking  it  with  sudden  news.  “Seftor 
Cura,”  cries  Allende,  brave  captain  that  he  was — ^‘Sefior  Cura,  we 
are  caught  in  a  trap.  No  human  power  can  save  us.”  “I  see  that 
we  are  lost,”  Hidalgo  replies,  “and  no  other  course  remains  to  us 
but  to  go  out  and  get  gachupiues.” 

The  extant  accounts  of  what  followed  are  varit>us.  The  sources  on 
which  Prof.  Arthur  Howard  Noll,  of  the  University  of  the  South, 
ba.ses  his  interesting  book  on  Hitlalgo,*  tell  of  Hidalgo’s  ringing  of  a 
bell  “a  few  minutes  before  midnight.”  But  better  documented 
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stories  say  that  he  quietly  gathered  about  him  his  own  servants  and 
friends,  and  that  he  led  them  to  the  town  prison,  where  after  a  little 
resistance  the  doors  of  the  jail  were  opened  and  a  number  of  the 
prisoners  held  for  contumacy  released,  increasing  the  ranks  of  the  in¬ 
surgent  army  to  some  SO  men.  They  hatl  no  arms  except  the  pikes 
prepared  at  llidalgo’ssmithies  and  a  fewsahres ;  hut  these  sufficed  them. 

1 1  id  algo  proceeded  to  the  orderly  arrest  of  the  Spanish  male  population, 
and  at  about  5  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  bringing  these  captives,  these 
hostages,  he  returned  to  his  church.  It  is  then  that  Hidalgo  had  the 
church  bells  ring  the  garrulous  and  rather  glad  call  to  Sunday  mass, 
and  hastily,  now  in  full  daylight,  from  the  surrounding  ranchos  his 
parishioners  came,  filling  the  atrium  of  the  temple.  In  his  accus¬ 
tomed  manner,  with  his  usual  impassioned  hut  succinct  way,  Hidalgo 
addressed  this  crowd  and  “Long  live  independence,  long  live  America, 
down  with  the  evil  government,”  was  the  cry  that  made  all  those 
throats  hoarse. 

We  have  not  had  available  to  us  any  authoritative  version  of 
Hidalgo’s  words  on  that  memorable  occasion,  but  a  trustworthy 
American  historian  has  written  the  following: 

lie  gazed  on  the  upturned  faces  with  deep  and  yearning  solicitude.  “Mychil- 
tlren,”  he  said,  “this  day  comes  to  us  a  new  dispensation.  Are  you  ready  to  receive 
it?  Will  you  make  the  effort  to  recover  from  the  hated  Spaniards  the  lands  stolen 
from  your  forefathers  :{00  years  ago?’’ 

And  commenting  on  this  harangue  two  more  recent  writers,  who 
are  not  wrong  in  the  conclusions  they  draw  here,  but  whose  book, 
through  being  too  perfervidly  one-sided,  is  not  entirely  a  correct 
historical  work,  have  said  that — 

If  the  battle  cry  of  the  insurgcuits  was  henceforth  “  Down  with  the  Gachupines,’’ 
this  was  not  due  so  much  to  the  fact  that  the  big  landowners  were  Spaniards,  as  to 
the  fact  that  they  maintained  their  hold  on  the  land  only  through  the  jjowerful  arm 
of  the  Spanish  executive.  Supplementing  this  attitude  toward  the  administration 
on  the  part  of  the  nativ'e  peons  and  workmen,  was  the  eagerness  of  the  mix-blood 
middle  class  to  overthrow  a  regime  that  ostracized  them  from  all  the  higher  official 
jKwitions  in  church,  State,  and  army.  But  whatever  advantage  these  intellectuals 
may  have  hoped  to  gain,  the  great  mass  of  peons  who  shed  their  blood  freely  in  the 
struggle  had  at  heart  no  other  idea  than  the  ownership  of  the  land.  The  revolution  oj 
independence  iras  essentially  an  agrarian  revolution.'^ 

Allcnde  and  Aldama,  cohcrocs  with  Hidalgo  in  this  emprise,  were 
oflicers  of  the  garrison  stationed  in  the  city  of  San  Miguel  el  Grande 
(now  San  Miguel  de  Allende),  where  the  insurgents  counted  with 
friends  and  especially  with  winning  over  to  their  side  trained  soldiers 
from  the  garrison.  To  San  Miguel  then  the  small  army  of  Hidalgo 
repaired,  and,  as  they  advanced,  almost  miraculously  from  the  fields, 
from  every  footpath,  as  if  sprung  from  the  ground  itself,  men  and 
women  joined  them;  entire  families,  all  instinct  with  a  new  life,  all 

■•Hub«rt  Howo  Bancroft;  History  of  Mexico;  New  York,  1914. 
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conscious  that  a  force  greater  than  themselves  impelled  them  for¬ 
ward,  all,  at  the  cry  of  Long  live  Independence,  awakening  from  the 
racial  inertia  of  centuries,  long  dormant  feelings  stirring  in  their 
breasts,  the  spirit  of  nationality  being  born  again  in  those  hearts 
aware  of  one  thing  above  all  other  things,  that  this  was  their  day. 

On  the  way  to  San  Miguel  the  insurgents  passed  by  the  little  town 
of  Atontonilco;  here  in  the  antechamber  of  the  chapel  there  hung  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe;  giving  it  to  a  soldier  to  bear  it  on 
high,  “This  is  our  Hag,”  Hidalgo  said,  and  “Long  live  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe!”  became  the  revolutionary  ctn’.  Let  now  the  Spaniards 
call  on  James  of  the  white  charger;  heaven  is  on  our  side  this  time. 
True,  there  is  no  apparition  of  heavenly  allies,  but  that  is  not  needed; 
suflice  it  that  we  know  they  are  with  us.  Umler  their  patronage 
independence  may  advance. 

Independence  advances.  Was  it  not  eleven  years  from  the  appa¬ 
rition  of  Our  Lady  of  Remedies  until  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  ? 
Now,  also,  it  shall  be  eleven  years  until  independence  is  attained. 
In  this  period,  what  birth-throes  again  until  the  nation  is  born.  But, 
thank  God,  the  nation  has  been  conceived! 

Is  it  dillicult  to  justify  this  people,  that  in  the  first  61an  of  freedom 
it  should  have  remembered  that  retribution  that  could  not  be  made 
centuries  agone,  the  feeling  for  revenge  that  it  had  let  smolder  in 
its  heart  for  generations?  More,  even,  can  we  blame  that  people  if 
now  it  takes  its  revenge  ? 

Hidalgo’s  army  grows  to  gigantic  proportions;  it  can  not  be  dis¬ 
ciplined,  it  can  not  even  be  armed.  With  the  cries  of  “Long  live 
Independence”  and  “Long  live  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,”  rises 
now  the  cry  of  “Death  to  the  gachupines.”  Some  one  (Alaman 
says  it  was  Hidalgo,  but  that  has  been  proven  an  untrue  assertion) 
from  the  balcony  of  a  house  in  San  Miguel  throws  handfuls  of  silver 
to  the  insurgents  with  “Take  it,  boys;  this  is  all  yours.”  And  so  the 
sack  of  the  town  is  begun. 

Hidalgo  has  finished  his  mission.  From  then  on,  for  a  few  months, 
it  shall  go  hard  with  him  unto  the  bitter  end.  The  revolution  shall 
grow  beyond  his  control.  He  shall  be  appointed  captain  general,  but 
will  prove  himself  not  a  great  soldier.  His  army  shall  triumph  at 
times,  but  only  in  spite  of  its  ignorance  and  his  poor  command. 
Allende  will  succeed  him  in  the  military  leadership;  Morelos  will  join 
him  and  become  his  lieutenant  and  undertake  the  task  of  bearing 
forwartl  the  fight  for  indejiendence  in  years  to  come.  But  Hidalgo 
will  not  long  outlive  this  his  day  of  triumph,  of  proclamation  of 
independence. 

After  a  number  of  vicissitudes  that  it  is  not  our  aim  to  re<  ount  here 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  decided  to  go  to  the  United  States  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  the  United  States.  Prof.  Noll  is  of  the  opinion  that 
“in  reaching  this  decision  they  were  reviving  an  interest  in  the  under- 
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standing  which  probably  existed  between  them  and  the  adventurous 
spirits  of  the  United  States  led  by  Col.  Aaron  BuiTsome  years  before; 
that  the  latter  would  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  former,  should  they 
ever  strike  for  independence.”  The  first  two  envoys  from  independ¬ 
ent  Mexico  to  the  Government  in  Washington  never  reached  their 
destination.  They  were  overtaken  by  the  Spaniards  at  Bexar,  Tex., 
and  shot  afterwards,  at  Monclova,  in  the  northern  Province  of  Xew 
Spain.  By  way  of  Monclova,  too,  Hidalgo  and  his  coadjutors,  under 
as  strong  an  escort  of  their  own  soldiers  as  the  circumstances  per¬ 
mitted,  set  out  for  the  Ignited  States.  It  is  hopeless  to  speculate  on 
the  result  their  pleadings  might  have  had.  The  Big  Brother  stuff 
had  not  yet  become  the  fashion,  and  the  real  spirit  of  continental 
friendliness  that  we  know  now  had  not  yet  possessed  the  American 
nation.  Hidalgo’s  and  his  companion’s  hearts  would  have  been 
broken  at  failing  to  obtain  succor  for  their  cause.  And  so  it  was 
perhaps  just  as  well  that  the  treason  of  an  officer  named  Elizondo 
delivered  them  into  their  enemies’  hands;  at  Moncloya  they  were 
enchained  and  from  there  sent  to  Chihuahua  under  a  strong  military 
guard. 

Tliis  was  the  longest  journey  that  the  Father  of  Mexican  Inde¬ 
pendence  had  ever  had  occasion  to  undertake.  Six  hundred  miles 
of  unwatered  road,  dragging  chains,  allowed  almost  no  rest  by  night 
or  day,  this  was  his  ina  cmcis.  At  Chihuahua  his  companions  in 
plotting  and  in  revolt  were  executed  on  June  26,  1811,  and  himself 
on  the  30th  of  July.  The  heads  of  the  principal  four,  namely, 
Hidalgo,  Allende,  Aldama,  and  Jimenez,  were  taken  to  Guanajuato 
and  placed  upon  pikes  at  the  four  comers  of  the  Castle  of  Granaditas, 
the  Alhondiga  or  public  granary,  that  had  been  the  scene  of  terrible 
battle  and  massacre  months  before.  'There  these  witnesses  remained 
until  1821,  when,  almost  ffeshless,  they  were  taken  to  the  hermitage 
of  St.  Sebastian.  And  when  independence  was  not  only  attained 
but  assured,  they  were  carried  solemidy  to  the  Capital  and  buried  in 
the  apse  of  the  great  Cathedral,  under  the  lUtar  of  the  Kings  built 
for  a  mausoleum  to  the  dead  viceroys  of  New  Spain. 

Bancroft,  in  the  book  we  have  quoted  above,  gives  us  this  fine 
picture  of  our  hero,  with  which  we  wish  to  close  this  article: 

Of  medium  height  and  goodly  proportions,  large  of  limb,  and  with  ruddy-brown 
complexion,  he  was  still  (in  his  fifty-eighth  year)  almost  in  the  vigor  of  manhood. 
His  head,  bald  and  shining  at  the  crown,  though  at  the  sides  were  straggling  white 
locks,  was  large  and  well  modeled,  with  massive  features,  thin  lips,  and  prominent 
eyebrows;  while  the  full,  round  chin,  clean  shaven,  as  was  the  custom  with  his 
cloth,  betokened  unyielding  power  of  will.  He  was  a  man  of  kindly  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  heart;  in  manner  gentle  and  winning;  in  deportment  natural  and  graceful; 
and  nut  least  among  his  gifts  was  a  sonorous  and  musical  voice,  whose  accents 
vibrated  in  the  ear  with  pleasing  effect.  He  had  the  true  scholarly  stoop,  and  in 
his  mien  and  features  was  a  profoundly  meditative  expression — ^a  fitting  incarnation 
for  the  great  soul  that  reposed  in  settled  calm  beneath. 


Hy  Dr.  J.  X.  Rose. 

yk  BOr'P  three  years  a<r«),  tlirouj;!)  the  elTorts  <»f  Dr.  N.  L. 

/  \  Britton  and  Dr.  B.  L.  Itohinson,  a  eompreliensive  plan 
h)r  earrvin"  on  botanical  explorations  in  northern  South 
America  was  formulated.  This  is  directed  hy  the  New 
York  Botanical  Clarden,  the  (Iray  Herbarium  of  Harvard  rniversity. 
and  the  I’nited  States  National  Museum.  It  is  proposed  to  make  a 
very  thorough  investipition  of  this  region,  which  will  doubtless  lead 
to  the  great  enrichment  of  our  botanical  collections  and  greatly 
increase  our  general  knowledge  of  the  plant  products  of  northern 
South  America. 

1  was  authorized  to  inaugurate  this  work  in  Kcuador  in  1918  ami, 
accompanied  by  my  son  George,  who  acted  as  photographer  and 
general  assistant,  I  left  Washington  July  '2'2,  going  by  way  of  Panama 
to  Guava([uil.  We  arrived  in  Guaya«juil  August  9  and  returned  to 
Washington  December  I  of  the  same  year. 

During  our  stay  in  Kcuador  we  made  extensive  excursions  into  the 
interior,  both  along  the  railroad  through  the  middle  of  the  country 
and  over  mountain  trails  through  the  southern  provinces.  Thus  two 
sections  were  made  from  the  coast  to  the  high  Andes  and  in  addition 
one  trip  was  made  from  San  Antonio  via  Quito,  Ambato,  and  Cuenca 
along  the  Interandean  Valley  to  Loja  in  the  south.  Plants  were  col¬ 
lected  at  various  altitudes  to  show  the  variations  in  the  llora. 

We  found  Ecuador  a  country  of  great  possibilities,  in  some  respects 
the  most  interesting  in  South  America.  Ecuador  has  one  of  the  most 
ancient  civilizations  in  the  New  World,  which  is  the  Mecca  for  the 
archaeologist.  Her  natural  resources  are  unlimited.  From  her  almost 
boundless  forests  more  than  a  hundred  kinds  of  useful  woods  have  been 
described,  among  which  are  the  c(*dro,  much  like  the  Spanish  cedar 
of  Mexico,  the  Guayacan,  but  very  uidike  the  wootl  of  that  name  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  Mangle,  here  a  large  tree,  but  in  other  countries 
often  only  a  bush;  the  Amarillo,  but,  uidike  the  wood  of  the  same 
name  in  Panama,  ami  a  walnut,  near  the  black  walnut  of  the  Cnited 
States,  which  is  often  referred  to  as  the  same  species.  The  valleys 
and  grass-covered  plains  furnish  footl  for  hundreds  of  herds  of  cattle 

■  Ba'ied  on  an  address  delivered  at  the  Centenary  Celebration  of  the  Cuayaquil  Indei)endenre  Movement, 
Pan  .Vmeriran  Building,  Washington,  I>.  Oct.  9,  19‘JO.  Published  by  permission  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Smith-sonian  Institution. 
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FIBER  FOR  MAKING  PANAMA  HATS. 


The  making  of  Panama  hat.-i  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  Kenador.  Tliis  is  in  the  higli  Andran 
Valley,  where  the  fiber  is  being  bleached  and  dried  in  the  sun. 


THE  HILLS  BORDERING  THE  CATAMAYO  VALLEY. 

The  plant  in  the  center  of  the  picture  is  one  of  the  species  collected  by  Alexander  Humlioldt,  al)outpS03,  in 

southern  Ecuador. 
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and  thousands  of  sheep.  Near  Quito  are  many  lai^e  dairies  and 
blooded  stock  has  lieen  introduced  into  many  herds. 

The  climate  of  Ecuador  is  very  diverse,  ranging  from  the  heat  of 
the  Tropics  to  the  cold  of  the  everlasting  snows.  In  the  highlands 
is  a  delightful  climate,  where  are  grown  the  fruit,  grains,  and  vege¬ 
tables  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Among  the  fruits  are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  all  the  well-known 
varieties  ot  this  zone.  Here,  especially,  the  town  of  Ambato  is  famed 
for  its  fruit.  “You  should  see  Ambato  during  the  fruiting  season” 
has  become  a  hvword  in  Ecuador.  The  chief  vegetables  are  potatoes, 
most  of  which  are  consumed  in  Ecuador,  the  oca,  a  species  of  Oxalis, 
zanahoria,  a  relative  of  the  parsnip,  and  several  other  kinds  little 
known  in  the  United  States,  some  of  which  it  would  be  well  to  intro¬ 
duce.  The  chief  grains  are  wheat,  baric}',  corn,  oats,  and  certain 
native  grains  such  as  cuinua.  In  the  lowlands  are  grown  all  the 
tropical  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grains,  such  as  sugar  cane,  coffee,  the 
cacao,  and  the  staple  crop  of  Ecuador,  rice,  bananas,  avocados,  pine¬ 
apples,  coconuts,  the  mamey,  the  breadfruit,  and  many  others. 

Although  many  botanical  collectors  have  visited  Ecuador  from 
time  to  time  and  some  of  them  have  lived  there  for  years,  only  a 
beginning  has  been  made  toward  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  rich 
flora  of  this  country.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  find  so  many  novel¬ 
ties.  The  first  plant  seen  on  landing  at  Guayaquil  was  a  white- 
flowered  amaryllis  growing  in  the  mud  along  the  river  front.  This 
I  gathered  oidy  to  find  that  it  was  new  to  science,  although  it  had 
been  growing  here,  admired  by  citizens  and  visitors,  since  colonial 
times.  And  so  it  was  all  through  Ecuador.  I  was  constantly 
coming  upon  new  and  rare  plants,  some  of  which  were  ornamental 
and  many  useful.  One  of  the  most  interesting  was  a  jieculiar  vine 
with  a  red  fuchsia-like  flower  growing  in  the  rain  forests  of  the  western 
Andes.  This  proved  to  be  a  new  genus  and  will  be  named  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Rafael  II.  Elizalde,  the  distinguished  Ecuadorean  Minister  to 
the  irnited  States.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  country  a  tree-cotton 
was  discovered  which  proved  to  be  a  new  genus,  and  this  will  be 
named  in  honor  of  Abelardo  Pachano,  a  professor  in  the  Quinta 
Normal  of  Ambato.  Prof.  Pachano,  who  was  educated  at  Cornell 
University,  is  an  enthusiastic  student  of  plants  and  is  now  devoting 
most  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  plant  diseases  which  are  injurious  to 
the  plants  and  crops  of  his  own  country.  The  balsa,  one  of  the  light¬ 
est  woods  in  the  world,  abounds  along  the  rivers  an«l  mountain 
valleys  of  Ecuador.  It  has  been  used  e.xtensively  for  rafts  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  conquest.  Botanists,  heretofore,  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  Ecuadorean  wood  identical  with  the  Central  American 
species,  but  Prof.  W.  W.  Rowlee,  who  has  studied  this  wood,  which 


A  SPECIES  OF  GUNNERA. 

This  specimen  was  cultivated  in  the  American  Eeeation  at  Quito. 

Ecuador. 


It  is  native  in  the  mountain  valleys  of 


THE  DATURA  PLANT. 


This  plant  is  called  floripondia  in  Ecuador.  It  is  cultivated  very  extensively. 


18413— 21— Bull. 


CAESALPINIA  SP.  BARK  IS  USED  EXTENSIVELY  FOR  TANNING 
PURPOSES. 
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was  SO  much  in  demand  duriii"  the  war,  reports  that  the  specimen 
!)ron{;ht  back  hv  me  represents  a  new  species. 

The  botanical  objects  which  we  wished  to  accomplish  by  our 
e.xpedition  were:  First,  to  collect  as  full  a  series  of  dried  plants  as 
possible  during;  our  limited  stay.  Second,  t«)  make  a  special  study 
of  the  cactus  flora  in  connection  with  investigations  being  made  for 
the  Carnegie  Institution.  Heretofore  only  about  10  species  of  this 
family  were  known  definitely  from  Ecuador,  hut  we  found  about 
three  times  this  number.  Third,  to  retraverse  Alexander  Hum¬ 
boldt's  route  and  re-collect  as  many  of  his  species  as  possible. 
Humboldt,  accompanied  by  Amie  Bonpland,  came  to  New  Spain 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  traveled  extensively 
in  Mexico,  Venezuela,  ('olomhia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  In  ISOl  and 
1S02  he  was  in  Ecuador  and  traveled  along  the  Interandean  Valley 
from  Colombia  to  Peru  making  large  collections  of  plants,  many  of 
which  have  not  been  gathered  since  his  day.  I  took  with  me  a 
manuscript  list  of  his  plants  with  their  localities  and  each  morning 
by  looking  over  this  list  I  could  predict  what  plants  we  could  expect 
to  see  during  the  day.  In  this  way  I  was  able  to  obtain  some  of  his 
rarer  plants  which  might  otherwise  have  been  overlooked.  Alto¬ 
gether  I  collected  more  than  2,000  difl'erents  kinds  of  plants,  many 
of  which  are  new  to  science  and  many  more  new  to  the  botanical 
collections  of  the  I'nited  States. 

One  of  the  sections  which  we  made  across  Ecuador  was  covered 
by  rail.  This  railroad  journey  from  Guayaquil  on  the  coast  to 
Quito  in  the  Interandean  Valley  is  one  of  great  interest,  especially  to 
the  botanist.  Two  days  are  required  for  the  trip,  since  the  train 
does  not  run  at  night.  You  must  leave  your  hotel  at  Guayacpiil  very 
early  in  the  morning — too  early,  in  fact,  for  most  of  us— and  take 
the  ferry  across  the  Guavas  River  to  the  little  town  of  Duhlan,  which 
is  the  terminal  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railroad.  The  river  is 
more  than  a  mile  wide  at  this  point  and  is  dotted  here  and  there  with 
small  green  islands,  while  the  surface  of  the  water  is  scattered  with 
patches  of  lechuga,  or  river  lettuce,  which  at  one  time  is  floating 
seaward  and  at  another  rushing  upstream  carried  by  the  strong  tide. 
The  opposite  hank  of  the  river  is  lined  with  tall  coconut  trees,  and 
the  beautiful  towers  of  the  cathedral  stand  out  clearly  above  the 
low  houses  of  the  city. 

On  leaving  Duhlan  a  narrow  arid  belt  is  first  passed  over  with  its 
stunted  vegetation  of  cacti*  and  thorn  hushes  and  then  broad  swamps 
appear  in  which  are  seen  water  lilies  {Cafttalia  sp.)  and  other  inter¬ 
esting  reeds  and  rushes,  (’ontinuing  eastward,  great  orchards  of 
cacao  and  coffee  and  fields  of  rice  and  sugar  cane  come  into  view, 

•  The  cactus,  Lemairroemus  cartwriffhlianus  Britton  and  Rose,  Cactaceae  2:  100,  1920,  grows  hero.  It 
was  name<l  in  honor  of  .Vlfre<l  Cartwright  of  Ouayaquil. 


THE  CENTURY  PLANT  ABLOOM  IN  ECUADOREAN  MOUNTAINS. 


THE  IVORY  PALM. 

A  specimen  of  this  valuable  tree  as  it  grows  in  the  mountains  below  Huigra. 
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followed  l)v  cornfields  and  banana  and  rubber  plantations.  The 
coastal  plain  here  is  almost  .")()  miles  wide.  On  the  eastern  side,  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  is  the  little  town  of  liucay,  and  here  the 
railroad  enters  the  mountains,  rapidly  climbing  through  narrow 
gorges  and  winding  along  thef'hanchan  Jiiver  valley  until  the  village 
of  Iluigra  is  reached  at  an  altitude  of  about  4, (MX)  feet.  The  lower 
part  of  this  ascent  is  through  the  dense  tropical  forest.  On  the  trees 
are  found  a  rich  epiphytic  flora,  consisting  of  mosses  which  hang  in 
long,  delicate  festoons,  filmy  ferns,  brilliantly  colored  orchids,  several 
kinds  of  cacti,  tillandsias,  ami  the  Spanish  moss,  so  characteristic 
of  all  tropical  countries.  As  Iluigra  is  approached  there  is  another 
arid  belt  with  a  rather  abrupt  change  in  the  flora,  for  once  more  the 
cacti  and  thorn  hushes  are  seen,  hut  of  different  kinds.  Here  we 
found  a  giant  cactus*  which  has  been  named  in  honor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consul  general  of  (luayafiuil.  Iluigra  is  the  heachiuarters  of  the 
railway,  where  are  located  the  oflices  and  hospital.  The  residence 
of  the  suj)erintendent  of  the  railroad  is  most  unitjue,  for  it  is  made 
largely  from  the  stems  of  bamboo.  Iluigra  is  the  breakfast  stop  for 
all  passengers  going  into  the  interior.  It  is  a  very  healthy  town, 
with  good  water  and  a  delightful  climate.  AVe  made  this  place  our 
head(juarters  during  our  stay  in  Ecuador,  making  excursions  to  the 
high  mountains  to  the  north  and  south.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  John  Dohhie,  the  superintendent  of  the  railway,  we  were  ])er- 
mitted  to  go  up  the  road  by  freight  cars,  as  well  as  by  passenger 
train,  going  down  by  gravity  on  hand  cars.  In  this  way  we  were 
able  to  explore  a  wide  range  of  country.  Along  the  railroad  near 
Iluigra  we  collected  many  interesting  plants,  not  a  few  of  them  new 
to  science,  including  several  prickly  pears,*  three  ornamental  bulbous 
plants,  one  or  two  showy  shrubs  and  vines. 

On  leaving  Iluigra  the  train  climbs  rapidly  up  the  river  valley 
until  it  reaches  a  great  granite  mass,  called  the  Devils  Nose,  which 
blocks  almost  completely  the  entire  valley,  hut  by  a  series  of  zigzags 
cut  on  its  side  by  the  engineers  the  train  is  lifted  swiftly  several 
hundred  feet  and  thus  is  enabled  to  pass  round  the  Devils  Nose. 

The  valley  continues  to  he  arid,  hut  the  vegetation  changes  markedly. 
At  an  altitude  of  about  6, ()()()  feet  the  giant  cactus,  first  seen  near 
Iluigra,  disappears  and  another  one  more  compact,  with  longer  and 
larger  flowers,  makes  its  appearance.  This  one,  too,  proved  to  he 
undescribed.®  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  Interandean  Valley, 
>  where  it  is  used  for  hedges  about  fields  and  yards.  Other  rare  and 
interesting  plants  are  met  with.  One,  a  Fourcraea,  is  an  important 
economic  plant,  furnishing  much  of  the  fiber  used  in  the  country; 


*  Lemaircocereus  gndingianut  Britton  and  Rose,  Cactarpar  2:91.  1920. 
*Opuntia  dobbieana  Britton  and  Rose,  Cartapcap  1:  22o.  1919. 

»  Trichoemuf  pachanoi  Britton  and  Rose,  Cactaceao  2:  134.  1920. 
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it  is  called  cabuya  blanca.  A  very  curious  plant  called  shanzhi,  a 
species  of  Coriarea,  furnishes  a  native  ink,  more  used,  however,  in 
colonial  times  than  now.  The  ink  is  developed  in  the  petals  of  the 
(lowers.  After  anthcsis  the  petals  do  not  fall  olf  as  in  most  flowers, 
but  continue  to  grow  and  become  very  turgid  with  an  inklike 
substance. 

The  train  continues  to  ascend  until  the  top  of  the  range  is  reached 
and  then  rather  rapidly  descends  into  the  Interandean  Valley. 
We  are  now  in  a  delightful  temperate  region,  surrounded  by  fields 
of  barley  and  wheat.  Here  and  there  are  swamps  filled  with  a 
tall  reedlike  plant  called  totora,  a  species  of  Cyperus  {C.  ripariun). 
This  plant  is  a  very  useful  one.  The  stems  are  cut  and  dried  and 
made  into  all  kinds  of  mats,  for  which  there  is  an  important  trade 
in  all  the  local  markets. 

The  section  which  we  made  across  southern  Ecuador  was  from  Loja 
in  the  mountains  to  Santa  Rosa  on  the  coast.  This  part  of  the  trip 
was  made  by  pack  train  over  the  mountain  trails,  some  of  them  almost 
impassable.  After  crossing  a  mountain  range  the  trail  winds  down 
the  steep  mountain  side  into  the  Catamayo  Valley,  which  is  very  dry 
and  hot.  The  vegetation  consists  of  stunted  shrubs  and  cacti,  most 
of  which  were  unknown  to  us  and  some  of  which  have  since  proved 
to  he  undescribed.  The  valley  itself  is  a  desert,  but  the  best  part  of 
it  is  irrigated  from  the  mountain  streams.  Our  trail  led  us  by  way  of 
Portovelo,  where  the  South  American  Development  Co.  is  engaged  in 
gold  mining.  Ten  days  were  spent  at  this  camp,  and  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  flora  of  a  very  interesting  region  and  also 
to  see  something  of  the  workings  of  this  American  camp.  Portovelo 
is  built  on  a  mountain  side.  Near  the  river  are  the  mills  and  oflices, 
while  dotted  over  the  mountain  side  are  the  comfortable  homes  of 
the  company  oflicers  and,  highest  of  all,  is  the  hospital  from  which 
floats  the  American  flag.  This  hospital  is  in  charge  of  an  American 
doctor  and  an  American  nurse,  and  here  hundreds  of  poor  Ecuador¬ 
eans  arc  treated  free  each  year.  A  school  is  maintained  for  the 
children  of  the  miners,  and  various  phases  of  welfare  work  are  carried 
on  in  the  camp.  Mr.  Andrew  Mcllick  Tweedy,  the  resident  manager, 
gave  us  every  facility  for  the  prosecution  of  our  work  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Our  third  section,  as  stated  above,  was  made  from  north  to  south 
and  extended  from  San  Antonio  to  Loja.  The  northern  part, 
except  from  San  Antonio  to  Quito,  was  made  by  rail,  while  the 
southern  part  w'as  made  bj’’  pack  train.  The  so-called  Interandean 
Valley  is  not  a  continuous  valley,  as  the  name  implies,  for  the  Andes 
of  Ecuador  consist  of  two  high,  more  or  less  parallel  ranges,  which 
are  connected  by  numerous  cross  ranges  nearly  as  high  as  the  main 
ranges  themselves.  The  so-called  valley,  therefore,  is  more  properly 


BOTANICAL  EXPLORATIONS  IN  ECUADOR. 
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;i  series  of  basins,  some  of  wliicli  drain  into  the  Atlantic  and  some 
into  the  Pacific  Oceans.  In  these  basins  are  located  towns  surrounded 
l)y  fertile  fields.  Their  slopes  are  covered  with  forests  and  are 
called  montanas,  while  the  country  connecting  these  basins  is  called 
the  paramo.  A  trip  down  the  Andes  therefore  consists  chiefly  in 
climbin"  the  sides  of  one  of  these  basins,  often  very  steep,  and 
crossinj;  tlie  paramo  and  down  the  sides  into  the  next  l)asin.  The 
montanas  and  paramos  are  uniidiabited.  The  paramos  themselves 
are  very  bleak  and  are  usually  covered  with  clouds.  'Phey  are  very 
cold  and  there  is  jjreat  dan<;er  of  beiii"  lost  there.  Botanically  they 
are  very  interestin<;,  for  there  is  an  abundance  of  Alpine  plants. 
Here  can  be  seen  several  species  of  gentians,  one  with  sensitive 
|)etals,  lupines,  »lwarf  compositae,  several  species  of  Ericaceae,  and 
several  species  of  grasses. 

d'here  were  certain  economic  phases  of  my  trip  which  I  should  like 
to  mention.  Just  before  the  end  of  the  Great  War  our  Government 
became  concerned  about  the  (|uininc  situation.  It  is  needless  to 
explain  how  valuable  this  medicine  is  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in 
time  of  peace.  All  our  commercial  quinine  is  imported,  and  as  the 
war  progresse<l  the  |)rice  increased  enormously.  All  shipping  was 
badly  crippled,  and  there  was  danger  that  our  supply  might  be  cut 
off  at  any  time.  Ecuador  and  Peru  at  one  time  furnished  the  world 
with  its  supply  of  cinchona  bark,  from  which  the  quinine  is  extracted, 
so  in  order  to  be  jirepared  for  the  emergency,  which  might  occur  at 
any  moment,  I  was  asked  to  look  into  the  subject  while  m  Ecuador — 
that  is,  to  learn  how  extensive  the  cinchona  forests  were,  whether 
the  bark  could  still  be  obtained  in  commercial  (juantity,  which  varie¬ 
ties  of  cinchona  were  best,  whether  seeds  could  be  obtained,  so  that 
plantations  of  our  own  might  be  started  in  some  of  the  colonies,  and, 
in  short,  to  gather  all  the  information  possible  on  the  subject.  At 
one  time  the  mountains  of  Ecuador  were  covered  with  forests  of 
cinchona  trees  of  several  species,  but  many  of  these  have  been 
destroyed  by  reckless  gathering  of  the  bark.  However,  there  are 
still  many  trees  left,  and  under  proper  forestry  regulations  or  with 
Government  encouragement  this  quinine  industry  might  easily  be 
restored,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  more  nourish¬ 
ing  in  Ecuador  than  in  Java  and  far  more  successful  than  it  has 
proven  to  be  in  India,  for  the  correct  conditions  of  soil,  moisture, 
and  shade  can  be  obtained  for  the  proper  growth  of  the  trees. 

Another  economic  problem  assigned  to  me  was  to  obtain  seeds, 
cuttings,  and  information  regarding  a  mountain  avocado.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  endeavoring  to  introduce  and  create  a  demand  for  that  most 
delicious  of  tropical  fruits,  the  avocado,  also  called  alligator  pear. 
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aquacate,  midshipman’s  butter,  vegetable  butter  or,  scientifically, 
Persia  gratissima.  The  avocado  grows  onh’  in  the  Tropics,  usually 
along  the  coasts.  It  is  very  common  in  Mexico,  the  West  Indies 
and  south  to  Peru  and  Brazil.  It  can  be  grown  in  Florida  and 
southern  ('alifornia.  The  experts  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  bad  information  that  a  variety  of  this  tree  was  growing 
in  the  mountains  of  Ecuador,  and  it  was  believed  that  if  a  variety  of 
avocado  could  be  discovered  which  woidd  stand  several  greater 
degrees  of  cold  than  the  common  form,  the  northward  growth  of  the 
avoca<lo  could  be  extended  greatly.  And  so  it  was  that  I  made  a 
special  trip  into  the  high  Andes  to  study  this  variety.  At  Ambato, 
at  an  attitude  of  about  S, ()()()  feet,  and  at  Quito,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
9,000  feet,  these  trees  are  not  uncommon.  Here  they  stand  a  tem¬ 
perature  several  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  A  good  (juantity 
of  seeds  and  budwood  were  shipped  back  to  Washington  which  are 
now  being  e.xperimented  ujion  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  uniejue  industries  of  Ecuador  is  the 
exportation  of  the  ivory  nut  or  negro  bead,  both  of  which  names  are 
self-explanatory.  The  nuts  are  called  tagua  in  Ecuador.  We  are 
usually  told  that  this  nut  is  the  fruit  of  a  palm,  and  indeed  it  is  called 
the  ivory  palm,  but  it  is  not  of  this  family,  although  a  near  relative. 
The  scientific  name  is  Pbytelepbas,  or  elephant  plant.  Several  species 
of  this  genus  are  native  to  Ecuador  and  these  are  different  from  the 
ones  which  grow  in  Panama  and  C’olomhia.  The  nuts  from  these 
trees  are  gathered  in  large  (piantities,  put  in  hags  and  sent  by  ship¬ 
loads  to  Europe  and  the  I'nited  States,  practically  supplying  the 
button  market  of  the  world.  The  ship  which  brought  us  out  of  Ecua¬ 
dor  took  on  at  the  little  town  of  Manta  10,000  bags  of  the  nuts. 

A  South  American  industry  in  which  we  are  all  more  or  h*ss  in¬ 
terested  is  that  of  the  Panama  hat.  The  best  of  Panama  hats  come 
from  Ecuador  and  there  are  several  centers  of  the  industry  there. 
The  one  which  I  visited  is  at  Azogues,  near  Cuenca.  Azogues  is  a 
small  town  high  up  in  the  Andes,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  country, 
without  railroads  or  wagon  roads,  and  does  not  even  grow  the  fiber 
from  whicb  the  hats  are  made.  This  is  brought  from  the  coast  by 
pack  train,  and  when  the  hats  are  made  they  are  again  packed  out 
to  be  sold,  dust  how  this  industry  had  been  developed  at  Azogues 
I  could  not  learn,  but  doubtless  some  farseeing  statesman  introduced 
it  into  this  mountain  town,  where  it  has  proved  a  great  blessing  to 
the  inhabitants. 

The  above  is  only  a  brief  outline  of  a  very  interesting  and,  we 
believe,  an  important  expedition.  The  assembling  of  the  scientific 
results  will  show  manj’^  additions  to  the  flora  of  Ecuador,  numerous 
species  new  to  science,  and  much  information  regarding  the  woods, 
fruits,  and  ornamental  plants  of  the  country. 
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IJy  Mi  iiiEL  Haily,  J'an  AmirUan  rnlonStnlJ. 


Tl>e  ri"ht  of  citizens  of  the  UnitcMl  States  to  vote  shall  not  he  denietl  or  ahridi'etl 
hy  the  I’nited  States  or  hy  any  State  on  acconnt  of  sex.  (’onjrress  shall  have  {tower  to 
enforce  this  article  by  a]i|)ro])riate  hx^islatioti. 


TllKOlTiIIOl’T  the  j)a<ros  of  tho  world's  records  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  initions  anti  of  men,  of  the  amhitions  of  kinjrs  to 
rule,  and  the  demanded  rijjht  and  proven  ability  of  eom- 
moners  to  freedom  of  thou<rht  and  of  action,  there  has  never 
before  been  written  so  vital  a  world-inllueneitt"  develoitment  in  so 
brief  a  paragraph.  With  those  few  words  has  ended  the  longest 
bloodless  campaign  for  the  right  of  participation  in  self-government 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  two  sentences  complete  the 
fnll  enfranchisement  of  27,()()(),00()  women — the  greatest  number  ever 
given  sulfrage  at  one  time  by  any  orderly  and  organized  Government. 

The  nineteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  th.e  United 
States,  sometimes  called  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment,  in  honor 
of  the  pioneer  suffragist,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  I’nited  States  May  21,  llllb,  and  by  the  Senate  the  following 
dune  1.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a  struggle  which  had 
begun  with  the  making  of  that  Constitution  ami  had  gathered  strength 
and  purpose  in  over  three  generations  until  it  could  not  be  denied. 
However,  although  the  ultimate  victory  was  assured  in  the  summer 
of  lilll),  it  was  not  until  August  IS,  1!)2(),  that  the  last  of  the 
reeplired  dO  States  had  ratified  that  amendment  ami  on  August  26, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Bainbridge  Colby,  issued  the  proclamation 
which  made  it  a  law  of  the  land.  This  enabled  the  new  voters  to 
(pialify  for  the  presidential  election,  which  occurre«l  Xovember  2,  the 
results  of  which  were  unprecedemted  in  American  history,  not  only 
because  of  the  first  instance  (*f  universal  suffrage  and  that  for  the 
first  time  women  were  voted  for  in  a  number  of  States  for  the  I’nited 
States  .Senate,  House  of  Representatives,  State  oflices,  ami  presi¬ 
dential  electors,  but  also  because  of  the  ovenvhehning  maj()rity  which 
took  the  election  out  of  i»arty  lines  and  ?nade  it  American. 

The  spirited  mental  war  of  women  for  a  right  to  share  in  governing 
the  Nation  as  well  as  in  the  arduous  task  of  its  upbuilding  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  in  1647,  when  Mistress  Margaret  Bre'.it,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  heir  of  Lord  Calvert,  demanded  ‘'place  and  vovee”  in  the 
legislature  of  Maryland.  The  petition  was  seriously  debated  on  the 
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"round  of  property  holdiii"s,  but  it  was  defeated,  'rhe  first  historic 
record  of  a  demand  for  sex  representation  was  made  iiy  Al)i"ail 
Smith  Adams  in  a  letter  to  her  husband  written  in  1776,  in  wliich  she 
declared  that  in  order  to  have  heroes,  statesmen,  and  philosophers, 
the  country  needed  learneil  women,  and  said  further: 

1  loii"  1o  lioar  that  you  have  declared  an  independency,  and,  hy  the  way,  in  the 
new  code  of  laws  which  I  suj>pose  it  will  he  necessary  for  you  to  make,  I  desire  you 
would  renienib(“r  ladi(‘s,  and  he  more  frenerous  and  favorable  to  them  than  were  your 
ancestors.  Do  not  put  such  unlimittHl  pow(‘r  into  the  hands  of  husbands.  Remember 
all  men  would  be  tyrants  if  they  could.  If  ])ar(icular  care  and  attention  are  not 
paid  to  the  ladies,  we  are  determiiuKl  to  foment  a  rebellion  and  will  not  hold  ourselves 
l)ound  to  obey  any  laws  in  which  we  have  no  voice  or  representation. 

It  is  evident  that  John  Adams  re"arded  his  wife’s  protests  in  the 
light  of  pleasantry  and  looked  upon  the  rebellion  which  she  suggested 
as  of  no  jtarticular  importance.  The  Continental  Congress  left  the 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  States  in  their  several  constitutions. 
In  New  Jersey  women  voted  under  a  clause  which  gave  the  franchise 
to  all  iidiabitants  possessed  of  .S25()  or  more,  and  in  1700  a  revision 
of  the  election  law  used  the  words  “he  and  she,”  which  definitely  in¬ 
cluded  women.  After  some  election  scandals  in  1807,  however,  the 
legislature  passed  an  arbitrary  act  depriving  women  of  the  ballot. 
From  1601  to  1780,  as  a  colony,  Massachusetts  permitted  women 
holding  property  to  vote. 

The  founding  of  a  democracy  in  an  untried  land,  the  experiment 
of  a  free  government,  the  casting  off  of  old-time  traditions  and 
customs,  and  the  taking  on  of  privations,  dangers,  and  sacrifices 
developed  resourcefulness,  courage,  indejiendence  of  spirit,  and 
brain  power  in  women  as  well  as  in  men.  Following  the  conjugal 
outburst  of  Mrs.  Adams,  however,  the  ((uestion  of  women’s  right  to 
political  freedom  on  their  own  account  found  no  public  utterance 
until  1826,  when  Frances  Wright,  a  young  Scotchwoman  of  education 
and  wealth,  arrived  in  the  United  States  and  joined  with  others  in 
the  printing  of  a  publication  which  advocated,  among  other  advanced 
theories,  e(|ual  rights.  Her  advocacy  of  woman’s  suffrage  met  with 
“almost  universal  derision.”  When,  in  1829,  women  desired  to 
study  higher  mathematics,  a  contemporary  wrote  that  the  suggestion 
was  “as  funny  as  a  dog  walking  on  its  hind  legs.”  Among  the 
women  of  that  period  who  left  their  impress  upon  a  world  unwilling 
to  accept  them  were  Klizabeth  Blackwell,  who  in  1836  gave  the  first 
medical  botany  to  the  world  and  was  prosecuted  for  debt;  Antoinette 
Brown  Blackwell,  who  desired  an  open  door  for  women  in  the  minis¬ 
try;  Florence  Nightingale  and  Clara  Barton,  whose  wish  was  to  serve 
humanity;  and  Hannah  Lee  Corbin  and  Lucy  Stone,  who  set  forth 
the  rights  of  women  on  the  grounds  of  the  doctrine  on  which  the 
Kepublic  was  founded :  “  Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny.” 


MRS.  C.VRKIK  ClIAl’MAN  ('ATT, 

President  of  the  National  Woman’s  SiiflraEe  Association  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  nineteenth  amendment  and  founder  and  president 
of  the  international  association.  Mrs.  Catt  expects  to  visit  Latin 
Ajnerica  during  the  year. 
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Lookiiij;  back  over  the  history  of  those  days  one  is  impressed  with 
the  invincible  spirit  of  the  women  who  aliened  themselves  publicly 
in  the  lijiht  for  freetlom.  l*p  to  1S2S  the  country  was  in  the  stage 
of  adaptation  and  construction  as  well  as  experiment;  but  when  in 
that  year  the  Grimkc  sisters  of  South  Carolina  freed  their  staves  and 
went  north  to  start  a  mission  in  New  England  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  a  sentiment  against  slavery,  a  movement  of  reconstruction 
was  begun  which  ended  oidy  with  the  (’ivil  "War  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  passage  of  the  nineteenth  amendment  on  the  other.  Much 
the  same  inspiration  must  have  come  to  these  women  reformers  as 
caused  Joan  of  Arc  to  lead  her  people,  only  that  actual  warfare 
earries  with  it  an  abnormal  and  lofty  indill'erence  to  life  which 
sustains  one  through  and  makes  them  glory  in  even  the  supreme 
sacrifiee.  Hut  to  eiulure  sordid  indignities  through  long  years, 
devoid  of  the  thrill  of  acclaim  or  the  glory  of  con(|uest,  to  be  rotten- 
egged,  and  mobbed,  and  burned  in  efligy,  and  beld  up  to  public 
ridicule  and  scorn,  and  to  have  endured  much  of  this  contumely 
from  those  whom  they  were  trying  to  benefit,  this  must  have 
required  indomitable  will  power,  splendid  belief,  and  a  vision  not 
vouchsafed  to  many  in  the  world’s  history. 

It  has  been  commented  upon  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
immediately  enrolled  themselves  in  the  cause  advocated  by  the 
Grimke  sisters,  and  who  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  fight  for 
human  freedom,  were  the  women  of  the  sect  called  Quakers.  Their 
very  name  has  come  to  stand  as  a  symbol  for  simplicity  of  living, 
right  thinking,  and  austere  emlurance.  Having  won  through  their 
own  persecutions  in  colonial  days,  they  bore  ever  after  a  tolerant 
leaning  toward  the  oppressed,  which  manifested  itself  in  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  slavery.  We  find,  therefore,  in  the  early  thirties  a  (juiet 
but  powerful  movement  by  women  as  well  as  men  toward  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  and  the  formation  of  an  antislaverv  association. 

About  this  time,  in  ISJG,  Ernestine  Rose,  a  I’olish  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  rabbi,  and  banished  from  her  own  country  because 
of  her  advanced  ideas,  arrived  in  the  “land  of  the  free.’’  She 
lectured  on  scientific  government  to  large  audiences,  but  when  she 
found  that  in  the  great  State  of  New  York  married  women  were 
not  free  agents— or,  as  some  one  has  facetiously  stated,  when  a  man 
and  woman  were  married  they  became  one,  and  he  was  the  one— she 
set  about  to  remedy  this  evil.  She  drew  up  a  petition  to  which  she 
secured  five  signatures,  including  men  and  women,  but  she  went 
before  the  State  legislature  and  made  her  plea,  and  10  years  later 
New  York  passed  a  law  which  has  since  been  used  as  a  model  for 
the  English-speaking  world,  the  first  law  ever  passed  granting 
separate  property  rights  to  married  women. 
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And  while  Miss  Hose  was  busy  with  these  efl’orts,  the  antislavery 
association  held  a  convention  at  which  the  women,  whose  work  in 
the  cause  had  been  so  ardent  and  self-sacrilicinj;  and  who  fully 
expected  to  have  “place  and  voice,’’  found  themselves  without  the 
opportunity  to  either  speak  or  vote.  Kven  men  whose  views  were 
most  liberal  were  unwillin};  to  listen  to  the  women,  and  so  stormy 
did  the  discussion  become  that  it  caused  a  break  in  the  movement 
in  the  United  States  and  communicated  itself  to  the  world’s  anti- 
slavery  convention  held  in  London  in  1X39,  where,  when  the  question 
arose,  the  women  were  denied  recognition  as  delej;ates. 

Out  of  this  undiplomatic  move  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  grew 
the  fixed  determination  on  the  ])art  of  women  to  secure  their  rights, 
and  the  design  of  holding  a  woman’s  convention  in  the  Ignited  States. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Pauline  Wright  Davis,  and  Lydia  Mott 
associated  themselves  with  Ernestine  Hose  in  her  endeavors  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  married  women’s  property  rights  law  in  New 
York.  Margaret  Fuller,  in  Boston,  began  to  write  and  give  semi- 
public  lectures  on  the  cpiestion  of  woman’s  rights;  Lucretia  Mott 
published  a  series  of  essays  in  answer  to  speeches  of  ridicule  being 
made  by  men  on  the  subject,  and  Lucy  Stone,  fresh  from  school, 
hung  out  her  own  handbills  for  lectures  of  her  own  arrangement  for 
the  cause.  Finally,  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  New  York 
State  in  1S48,  Lucretia  and  Lydia  Mott,  Martha  Wright,  Mary  Ann 
McClintock,  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  all  young,  charming,  and 
purposeful  Quakers,  prepared  the  “Declaration  of  Sentiment”  and 
a  set  of  resolutions,  and  sent  a  call  (which  they  did  not  dare  to  sign) 
to  the  county  papers  for  a  two  days’  convention  to  he  held  at  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  to  discuss  the  “social,  civil,  and  religious  conditions 
of  women.” 

The  meeting  was  held  in  July,  and  the  resolution  asking  not  only 
for  the  franchise,  hut  for  equal  rights  in  universities,  trades,  and 
professions;  personal  freedom  in  propcTty,  wages,  and  children;  the 
right  to  make  contracts;  to  sue  and  he  sued;  and  to  testify  in  courts 
of  justice,”  was  adopted.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  first 
convention,  though  ])lanned  only  for  and  by  women,  attracted  a 
number  of  men  and  was  jiresided  over  and  oflicered  by  men. 

The  declaration  was  moileled  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
atid  w»is  rather  a  remarkable  document  It  stated  that  the  history 
of  mankind  was  one  of  “repeated  injuries  and  usurpations  on  the 
part  of  man  toward  woman,  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment 
of  an  absolute  tyrrany  over  her’’;  that  he  had  “never  allowed  her  to 
exercise  her  inalienable  right  to  the  elective  franchise”;  compelled 
her  to  submit  to  laws  in  the  formation  of  which  she  had  no  voice; 
withheld  rights  which  are  given  to  the  most  ignorant  ami  degraded 
men,  both  natives  and  foreigners;  made  her,  if  married,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  civilly  dead;  taken  from  her  all  right  in  property,  even 
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to  the  wage  she  earns;  made  her  morally  an  irresponsible  jierson,  as 
“she  can  commit  many  crimes  with  impunity,  provided  they  be 
done  in  the  presence  of  her  husband;  framed  the  laws  of  divorce 
as  to  what  shall  be  the  proper  causes  and  to  whom  the  guardianship 
of  the  children  shall  he  given ;  and  after  depriving  her  of  all  rights, 
if  single  and  the  o\vi>er  of  property  has  taxed  her  to  maintain  a 
government  which  recognizes  her  only  when  her  property  can  be  made 
profitable  to  it.”  Man  was  further  accused  of  having  “monopolized 
nearly  all  the  profitable  employments,  and  from  those  she  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  follow  she  receives  but  a  scanty  remuneration,”  and 
“closed  against  her  all  avenues  to  wealth  and  distinction  which  he 
considers  most  honorable  to  himself.”  In  fact,  this  declaration 
accuses  mankind  of  usurping  “the  prerogative  of  Jehovah  Himself, 
claiming  it  as  his  right  to  assign  for  her  a  sphere  of  action,  when  that 
belongs  to  her  conscience  and  her  God.” 

The  Seneca  Falls  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  1852  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  There  was  still  no  permanent  organization,  although 
the  real  suffrage  movement  can  be  definitely  dated  from  this  meet¬ 
ing.  During  the  next  four  years  woman’s  rights  meetings  were 
held  in  various  States,  and  the  first  State  organization  was  formed 
in  Ohio  in  1852,  which  held  annual  meetings  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  continuing  at  its  close  until  the  passing  of  the  suffrage 
amendment  in  1920.  The  convention  at  Rochester  marked  the 
first  meeting  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  their  lives  they  worked  shoulder 
to  shoulder  for  the  cause. 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  of  Quaker  descent  and  brought  up  iu  the 
school  atmosphere  of  Friends,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1820. 
At  the  age  of  15  she  became  a  school  teacher  and  continued  in  that 
work  until  she  was  30.  She  was  an  urgent  advocate  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  advancement  of  woman  and  of  coeducation,  and  was  one  of 
the  committee  of  men  and  women  to  inaugurate  a  People’s  College, 
afterwards  merged  into  Cornell  Ihiiversity.  Miss  Anthony’s  work 
had  been  along  the  lines  of  prohibition  and  abolition  of  slavery  and 
her  appearance  in  public  had  been  at  educational  and  temperance 
conventions;  but  the  bitter  opposition  she  encountered  when  she 
wished  to  sjieak  even  at  educational  meetings  convinced  her  that 
only  through  enfranchisement  could  the  civic  condition  of  women 
be  improved.  From  1852  until  the  Civil  War  she  worked  tirelessly. 
In  1853  Miss  Anthony  was  one  of  the  women  presenting  petitions 
to  the  New  York  Legislature  for  a  vote  for  women  on  the  temper¬ 
ance  question  and  during  that  year  she  and  the  Rev.  Antoinette 
Brown  toured  the  large  cities  for  temperance  and  for  equal  civic 
and  political  rights.  And  it  was  this  same  Antoinette  Brown  who 
stood  before  a  convention  of  clergymen  transformed  into  a  disor¬ 
derly  mob  because  a  woman  had  been  duly  elected  a  delegate. 


MISS  AIJCK  I’Al'L, 

Chiiirtnaii  of  the  Niitioiml  Women's  Party,  and  one  of  the  pieketers  of  the 
White  House  who  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  and  went  on  a  hunger  strike 
for  the  sulTrage  cause. 


One  of  the  presidents  of  the  National  Woman’s  Suflrage  Association. 
Shaw  opened  the  meetings  of  the  association  with  prayer  for  28  years. 
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For  till*  next  few  years  the  Nation  was  torn  with  the  tragic  approach 
of  a  civil  war  and  both  men  and  women  turned  from  the  question  of 
the  rights  of  women  to  consider  those  of  the  Negroes.  At  its  close  the 
suiTrage  leaders  again  took  uj)  the  woman’s  cause  and  found,  to  their 
dismay,  that  their  former  sujiporters  were  unwilling  to  detract  from 
the  attention  focused  upon  the  former  slaves,  ^^^len  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  ('onstitution  was  drawn  up  in  1S6S,  the  suffragists 
were  astonishetl  to  iiml  that  the  wonl  ‘‘male’’  had  been  introiluced 
for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  the  franchise  into  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  thus  definitely  instead  of  negatively  excluding  women. 

The  first  congressional  hearing  ever  granted  women  was  on  January 
26,  ISOft,  when  Miss  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  presented 
their  cause  laJore  the  District  Committee  of  the  St'uate,  and  an 
appc'al  was  sent  to  Congress  to  have  the  word  ‘‘sex”  included  with 
“‘race,  color,  and  ])revious  condition  of  servitude,”  in  order  that  the 
discrimination  against  women  might  be  removed,  but  the  effort 
failed. 

Every  setback  the  women  had  merely  served  to  strengthen  their 
determination,  and  out  of  this  preference  shown  for  the  Negroes  came 
the  formation  of  the  two  great  national  wonmn  suffrage  associations. 
The  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  formed  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York  on  May  15,  lS6h.  headed  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  in  Clevelaml,  Ohio,  with  Iaicv  Stone  and  Julia 
Ward  llowe  as  its  leadei*s.  The  two  associations  differed  chiefly  in 
the  matter  of  ])olicy.  Miss  Anthony  and  Mi’s.  Stanton  considered 
the  Federal  amendment  the  most  important  object  to  be  attained, 
while  the  others  thought  it  better  to  work  State  by  State.  The 
national  association,  however,  gave  great  ivssistance  to  the  State 
campaigns. 

Th(*r('  was  one  great  victory  for  woman's  suffrage  in  1S61>.  The 
Territory  of  Wyoming  gave  the  vote  to  its  women.  While  but  a 
remote  ])ortion  of  the  United  States,  for  24  years  it  was  the  only 
region  where  women  had  equal  political  rights  with  men. 

Following  the  rebuff  in  1S6‘>,  each  year,  as  regularly  as  Congress 
convened,  the  women’s  appeal  was  put  before  it  and  quite  as  i-egu- 
larly  turned  down.  There  were  some  leading  lawyers  and  suffragists 
who  claimed  the  women  were  enfranchised  under  the  provision  that 
“No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunitii's  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.”  There¬ 
fore,  in  1S72,  Miss  Anthony  decided  to  make  a  test  case  and  with  50 
other  women  regisU'red  in  Itochester,  N.  Y.,  and  on  November  5  cast 
her  vote.  She  was  arrested  and  prosecuted  by  the  United  States 
Ciovernment  and  lined.  She  refused  to  pay  the  fine,  but  she  was 
not  imprisoned.  Another  attempt  was  made  and  the  matter  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  it  was  decided  against  the  women. 
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This  oiidod  all  hope  of  socurinj;  suTrajjo  savin"  throu"h  an  addi¬ 
tional  amondmont,  and  in  1875  the  amondmont,  just  as  it  was  passed 
45  years  later,  was  pre])ared.  The  first  introduction  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  Congress  was  in  the  Senate,  January  10,  1878,  hy  St'uator 
Sargent  of  California.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privi¬ 
leges  and  Elections,  which  granted  the  su.Tragists  hearings  on  the 
next  two  days.  It  was  reported  adversely,  hut  in  the  following  year 
the  lion.  George  F.  Hoar,  in  presenting  a  minority  report,  said: 

Either  the  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of  lndei)endence  and  the  hills  of  right  are 
true,  or  government  must  rest  on  no  principle  of  right  whatever,  hut  its  jwwers  may 
he  lawfully  taken  hy  force  and  held  by  force  hy  any  person  or  class  who  have  the 
strength  to  do  it,  and  who  persuade  themselves  that  their  r>ile  is  for  the  public  interest. 
Either  these  doctrines  are  true,  or  you  can  give  no  reason  for  your  ]K)8session  of  the 
suffrage  except  that  you  have  got  it.  If  this  doctrine  he  sound  it  follows  that  no  class 
of  persons  can  he  rightfully  excluded  from  their  equal  share  in  the  government,  unless 
they  can  be  proved  to  lack  some  quality  essential  to  the  proper  exercise  of  jwlitical 
power. 

This  was  encouraging,  but  it  did  not  cause  the  women  to  pause  in 
their  determination  to  secure  what  they  all  sujtposed  would  be  the 
sixteenth  amendment.  At  every  meeting  and  on  every  possible  occa¬ 
sion  they  based  their  arguments  on  the  American  Revolutionists’ 
creed  that  “Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,”  and  Abraham  Lincoln’s  “Ours  is  a  Government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.”  From  1878  until  1890 
the  suffrage  amendment  met  with  varying  success.  Miss  Anthony 
undertaking  the  burden  of  the  work  herself  until  the  latter  year. 
Not  until  January  12,  1915,  was  the  amendment  voted  upon  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  then  after  a  day  of  debate  it  was 
defeated,  though  lacking  only  78  votes  of  the  number  necessary  for 
its  passage. 

The  Senate  had  voted  on  it  in  March,  1914,  when  the  vote  stood 
35  in  favor  to  34  op])osed. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  suffrage  associations  had  combined  under 
the  name  National- American  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  Mrs. 
Stanton  was  elected  president  in  1890,  with  Miss  ^inthony  and  Lucy 
Stone  as  associates.  In  1892  Miss  Anthony  became  president  and 
Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  vice  president.  In  1900,  when  80  years  of 
age.  Miss  Anthony  gave  up  the  presidency  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  and  in  this  year  the  association  opened  regular  headquarters  in 
New  York  City.  In  1904  Mrs.  Catt  was  succeeded  as  president  by 
the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  who  remained  president  until  1915 
when  Mrs.  Catt  again  took  up  the  leadership.  Since  1909  the  work 
carried  on  at  the  national  headquarters  in  New  York  City  steadily 
increased  in  amount  and  importance,  and  in  December,  1912,  the 
congressional  committee  of  the  a.ssociation  established  headquarters 
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in  Washington,  and  from  there  continued  the  active  campaign  for 
the  Federal  suffrage  amendment.  Before  the  final  passage  of  the 
amendment  the  association  had  become  a  federation  of  63  suffrage 
organizations  in  45  States,  and  affiliated  with  the  International 
Alliance,  of  which  Mrs.  Catt  is  also  president. 

This  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  was  founded  in  1902, 
by  Mrs.  Caft  and  is  composed  of  26  countries,  including  Tasmania, 
Queensland,  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Victoria,  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  Iceland,  Canada,  Italy,  Holland,  France,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Russia,  and  the  new  German  Republic. 

At  the  close  of  1912  nine  States  had  given  women  the  right  to 
vote,  and  at  the  close  of  1918  seven  more  had  conferred  the  boon 
upon  their  women  citizens.  A  long  period  of  comparative  indiffer¬ 
ence  had  succeeded  that  of  active  persecution,  although  in  1909 
Mrs.  Catt  organized  the  New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
on  political  lines,  and  from  1913  to  1915  she  organized  "and  directed 
the  New  York  State  campaign.  However,  women  of  wealth  and 
influence  began  to  aid  the  cause,  and  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Leslie,  editor  and  publisher,  it  was  found  that  her  fortune  had  been 
left  to  Mrs.  Catt  to  be  used  in  advancing  the  suffrage  interests.  In 
1917,  Mrs.  Catt  instituted  the  Leslie  Woman  Suffrage  Commission, 
the  Leslie  Bureau  of  Suffrage  Education,  and  the  Woman  Citizen, 
at  that  time  the  only  woman’s  political  journal  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  possible  to  gain  by  education 
that  which  had  not  been  secured  through  persuasion. 

Meanwhile,  in  1913,  the  National  Woman’s  Party  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  concentrating  on  a  campaign  of 
some  vigor  to  secure  the  Federal  amendment.  It  adopted  the  policy 
of  holding  the  party  in  power  responsible  for  the  fate  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  developed  a_  country-wide  organization  with  branches  in 
every  State  and  a  well-organized  lobby  at  the  National  Capital.  Its 
most  spectacular  demonstration  was  the  picketing  of  the  White 
House,  which  lasted  from  January,  1917,  until  November  of  that 
year,  during  which  time  between  four  and  five  hundred  women  were 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  prison  terms  ranging  from  four  days  to 
six  months.  Miss  Alice  Paul,  the  leader  of  the  party,  was  among 
those  who  went  on  a  hunger  strike.  Miss  Paul,  like  so  many  of 
her  sister  suffragists,  is  of  Quaker  descent,  educated  in  a  Quaker 
school,  a  graduate  of  Swarthmore  College,  and  did  social  service 
work  both  in  New  York  and  Whitechapel,  London.  'The  Woman’s 
Party  entered  every  suffrage  State  and  appealed  to  the  women  voters 
to  refuse  to  return  to  power  the  party  which  had  denied  suffrage  to 
the  women  of  the  nonsuffrage  States.  Following  this  campaign  the 
enfranchised  women  were  further  roused  and  organized  by  a  con¬ 
vention  of  women  voters  held  in  San  Francisco,  by  a  suffrage  special 
18413— 21— Bull.  1 - 4 
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which  toured  the  Western  States,  and  by  the  organization  in  1916 
of  a  woman’s  political  party  with  the  single  plank  “suffrage  for 
women.” 

After  this  woman’s  political  convention  all  parties  included,  for 
the  first  time,  a  suffrage  plank  in  their  platforms.  Suffrage  became 
a  live,  political  issue. 

The  amendment  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  January  10, 
1918,  the  first  victory  since  its  introduction  in  the  Senate  January 
10, 1878.  It  went  before  the  Senate,  where  it  stayed  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  blocked  practically  by  one  vote.  This  delay  deprived  the 
suffragists  of  the  opportunity  of  bringing  the  measure  before  the 
regular  1918-19  sessions  of  the  State  legislatures  for  ratification, 
adding  to  the  ratification  campaign  the  difficulty  of  securing  special 
sessions.  In  addition,  the  endeavor  to  secure  the  calling  of  these 
special  sessions  met  with  unexpected  obstacles.  They  were  opposed 
even  in  the  suffrage  States  because  of  expense,  fear  of  other  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  political  quarrels.  In  the  last  few  States  necessary  the 
fight  against  ratification  was  the  most  bitter  in  the  memory  of  poli¬ 
ticians.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  amendment  was  ratified  at 
29  special  sessions.  In  12  States  the  vote  was  imanimous  in  both 
houses,  and  in  9  Stat^  unanimous  in  one  house. 

The  long  fight  was  over.  It  had  cost  millions  of  dollars  and  years 
of  toil  and  sacrifice  through  succeeding  generations.  At  the  fifty- 
first  convention  of  the  National  Association  in  Chicago,  February  13, 
of  this  year,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  stated  in  her  speech  referring  to 
the  work  of  the  association; 

In  all  the  yean  it  has  never  paid  a  Federal  lobbyist  and  so  far  as  I  know  no  State 
has  paid  a  legislative  lobbyist.  Daring  the  50  yean  it  has  rarely  had  a  salaried  officer 
and  even  then  she  has  been  paid  lees  than  her  earning  capacity  elsewhere.  It  has 
been  an  army  of  volunteen  who  have  estimated  no  sacrifice  too  great,  no  service 
too  difficult. 

When,  so  many  years  ago.  Senator  Sargent,  of  California,  intro¬ 
duced  the  amendment  for  the  first  time  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  he  said,  among  other  things: 

I  believe  that  by  the  bringing  of  the  intelligence,  the  virtue,  the  good  intentions 
possessed  by  the  women  of  America  to  the  ballot  box,  we  may  have  better  politics, 
better  administration,  and  government  *  *  *  and  that  an  improvement  in  every 
direction  can  be  wrought  out  by  the  reenforcement  of  good  morals  and  good  intentions  ‘ 

When  the  suffrage  victory  was  assured,  the  great  woman’s  suffrage 
organization,  with  a  membership  of  something  over  seventeen  and  a 
half  million  earnest  women,  instead  of  being  disorganized,  was  turned 
into  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  This  league  was  formed  not  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  voters  but  of  educating  them.  The 
women  were  ui^ed  to  vote  with  their  own  parties  and  according  to 
their  own  convictions;  and  among  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
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suffrage  association  was  one  which  directly  hears  out  the  belief  of  the 
Senator  of  so  many  years  ago  and,  since  it  is  the  basis  of  the  strength 
of  the  women  in  American  politics,  it  is  worth  quoting  in  full.  It  says: 

\\Tierea8  the  low  standards  of  citizenship  found  in  the  present  electorate  clearly 
indicates  the  need  of  education  in  the  principles  and  ideals  of  our  Government  and 
the  methods  of  political  procedure:  Therefore  be  it 

Raolved,  Thit  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  be  urged  to  make  political 
education  for  the  new  women  voters  (but  not  excluding  the  men)  its  first  duty  for  1920. 

That  the  nation-wide  plan  shall  include  normal  schools  for  citizenship  in  each 
county. 

That  we  urge  the  League  of  Woman  Voters  to  make  every  effort  to  have  the  study 
of  citizenship  required  in  the  public  schools  of  every  State,  banning  in  the  primary 
grades  and  continuing  through  the  upper  grades,  high  schools,  normal  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  and  universities,  and  that  education  include  not  only  citizenship  but  legislation. 

The  campaign  for  this  educational  program  is  extensive  and  the 
women  have  entered  into  it  with  enthusiasm  and  determination 
which  is  bound  to  bear  results.  The  great  significance  of  the  plans 
presented  by  the  league  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  to  do  with 
matters  in  which  women  are  admittedly  experts — in  which  their 
experience  as  mothers,  home  makers,  and  as  wage  earners  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  distinctive  point  of  view.  Child  welfare,  education,  home  and 
high  prices,  public  health  and  morals,  are  matters  in  which  women 
are  chiefly  interested  and  in  which  their  political  activities  will  be 
most  keenly  felt.  One  of  the  most  interesting  developments,  even 
at  this  early  stage  of  affairs,  is  the  method  the  women  have  taken  of 
keeping  track  of  the  promises  of  candidates  and  the  platforms  which 
they  have  agreed  to  support.  These  platforms  are  all  tabulated  at  - 
Washington  headquarters,  and  if  a  candidate  is  inclined  to  sit  down 
instead  of- standing  steadfastly  upon  his  preelection  avowals  he  will 
be  immediately  reminded  of  the  fact. 

There  are  over  100,000,000  women  voters  in  the  world  to-day. 
Besides  the  United  States,  women  may  vote  on  national  questions  if 
they  live  in  New  Zealand,  where  they  received  the  privilege  in  1893; 
in  Australia,  in  1902;  in  Finland,  in  1906;  Norway,  in  1907;  Iceland, 
in  1915;  Denmark,  in  the  same  year;  Russia,  in  1917;  Great  Britain, 
in  1918;  Austria,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  in 
the  same  year;  Sweden,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Serbia,  Luxem¬ 
burg,  all  in  1919;  and  Costa  Rica  in  1920.  They  may  vote  on  pro¬ 
vincial  questions  if  they  live  in  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  where  such  suf¬ 
frage  was  granted  in  1917;  in  East  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  where  it 
was  granted  two  years  later.  South  Africa  also  granted  women  the 
right  to  vote  on  municipal  questions  in  1914  and  Uruguay  in  1919. 
In  Belgium  an  electoral  reform  bill,  passed  in  1919,  granted  suffrage 
to  widows  who  have  not  remarried,  and  mothers  of  soldiers  killed  in 
battle,  or  civilians  killed  by  Germans'.  A  woman’s  suffrage  associa¬ 
tion  has  been  formed  in  Uruguay  and  there  are  three  in  Argentina. 


MEDICAL  CONDITIONS  IN 
SOUTH  AMERICA  *.* 

By  William  J.  Mayo,  M.  D. 

IN  January  and  February  of  1920  I  visited  some  of  the  countries 
and  cities  of  South  American  for  the  purpose  of  observing, 
superficially  it  is  true,  the  methods  of  education  and  university 
organization  and,  more  in  detail,  the  medical  schools,  hospitals, 
and  research  institutions.  ^  I  Mdshed  particularly  to  see,  and  profit 
by,  attendance  on  the  surgical  clinics  of  the  eminent  surgeons  of 
these  countries.  It  is  my  intention  briefly  to  describe  a  few  of  the 
many  interesting  phases  of  our  trip  with  the  hope  of  stimulating 
others  to  take  similar  trips,  not  alone  for  the  purpose  of  travel  and 
recreation  but  for  the  profitable  study  of  the  medical  conditions  of 
our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

Peru  is  a  vast  country,  half  of  it  unmapped  and  scarcely  explored. 
Between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  lies  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on 
which  there  is  no  rainfall.  It  has  not  rained  in  Lima  for  17  years, 
but  the  dust  and  general  grime  are  forgotten  in  irrigated  spots  con¬ 
taining  beautiful  trees  and  flowers.  Lima  is  2^  miles  from  the 
ocean,  with  its  port  at  Callao,  8  miles  away.  The  Humboldt  ant¬ 
arctic  current,  flowing  along  the  west  coast,  keeps  the  climate  pleas¬ 
antly  cool,  but  condenses  the  moisture  in  the  air  betw'een  the  coast 
and  the  Andes  and  thus  prevents  rainfall.  The  lack  of  water  is 
painfully  apparent  in  Peru  and  has  much  to  do  with  sanitary  failures 
which  even  the  dryness  can  not  ovarcome.  The  country  is  tropical ; 
and  while  the  air  is  cool  in  the  shade,  it  is  very  oppressive  on  exer¬ 
cise  or  in  the  sun.  The  noon  siesta,  a  custom  of  the  country,  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  based  on  human  needs,  for  it  recuperates  the  body 
from  the  results  of  the  heat  on  the  tissues,  especially  the  nerve 
tissues.  By  dividing  the  day  into  two  parts,  the  strain  of  the  most 
trying  hours  in  the  climate  of  Peru  and  other  tropical  countries  is 
reduced,  and  what  might  be  called  a  protective  neurasthenia,  greatly 
resembling  the  neurasthenic  state  seen  in  the  United  States,  is 
developed.  Certainly  the  siesta,  a  two  hours’  rest  in  bed  after  the 
noon  meal,  with  the  removal  of  day  clothing,  is  useful  in  the  treat- 

I  Excerpts  taken  from  the  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  Mayo  published  In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  July,  August,  and  September,  1910,  under  the  general  title  “  South  American  Observatlms.” 
By  special  permission  of  the  Journal  the  Bulletin  reproduces  herewith  the  portions  of  the  articles  dealing 
with  education,  medical  conditions,  hospitals,  and  surgeons  of  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay,  as 
being  of  special  interest  because  of  the  eminence  in  the  medical  and  surgical  world  of  the  distinguished 
author.  Owing  to  limitations  of  space  Dr.  Mayo’s  interesting  historical  sketches  and  observatitHis  as  to 
general  conditions  of  the  countries  had  to  be  omitted.  The  complete  articles  have  been  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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meat  of  neurasthenia.  In  the  high  valleys  between  the  mountain 
ranges  are  fertile  plateaus,  the  home  of  the  Incas.  The  Amazon 
River,  rising  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  has  a  port  at  the  city  of  Iquitos 
in  Peru  which  harbors  vessels  of  considerable  size.  A  railroad  is 
being  built  connecting  Iquitos  with  the  Peruvian  coastal  plains. 

Peru  has'  much  to  interest  the  medical  sightseer.  All  through 
South  America  the  hospitals  are  of  Spanish  design,  excellent  for  the 
tropics.  They  are  usually  of  one  story  with  high  ceilings,  large 
high  windows,  large  porch  effects  for  shade,  and  surrounded  by  fine 
gardens.  In  Lima  are  two  large  charity  hospitals.  The  older,  the 
Hospital  de  Santa  Ana  for  women  and  children,  boys  up  to  10  years 
of  age,  has  a  capacity  of  300  beds.  A  large  new  hospital  is  now  being 
built  to  replace  this  old  one,  in  which  the  Government  expects  to 
install  American  nurses  and  American  methods  for  the  caring  of 
patients.  One  of  the  greatest  innovations  will  be  the  introduction 
of  wire  screens  against  flies.  Hospital  Dos  de  Mayo  for  men  was 
founded  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  in 
Callao,  May  2,  1866.  The  independence  of  Peru  had,  however,  been 
declared  in  1824.  This  hospital  contains  700  beds  and  is  more 
modern  than  the  Santa  Ana  Hospital.  Miss  Soper,  a  trained  nurse 
from  London,  has  been  working  courageously  for  four  years  to 
develop  a  nurses’  training  school  and  to  improve  the  nursing  and 
hospital  conditions  generally.  The  results  of  her  efforts  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  show. 

Several  cases  of  verrugas,  a  disease  of  the  skin  peculiar  to  Peru, 
were  seen  in  one  of  the  wards  of  thb  hospital.  The  disease  is  found 
in  the  higher  Andes  and  characterized  by  fever  and  eruption.  The 
cause  is  imknown,  although  it  is  believed  to  be  the  bite  of  a  night 
insect.  Most  patients  recover,  but  there  are  fatal  forms,  when 
hemorrhages  occur  under  the  skin,  forming  pustules. 

Both  the  Hospital  de  Santa  Ana  and  the  Hospital  Dos  de  Mayo 
are  maintained,  as  indeed  ^re  all  municipal  charities,  from  the  public 
charity  fund,  which  is  accumulated  by  private  contributions  and 
public  amusements. 

The  Italians,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  Peru,  maintain  a  good 
hospital,  and  the  French  also  have  a  very  good  hospital  of  40  beds. 
There  are  a  number  of  private  hospitals,  notably  Dr.  Febrie’s,  which 
is  quite  modern  in  its  appointments.  Dr.  Grafla’s  hospital,  wdth  a 
capacity  of  100  beds,  now  being  built  on  the  seashore  about  3  miles 
from  Lima,  will  be  the  last  word  in  modern  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment.  American  nurses  and  a  nurses’  training  school  will  be  in¬ 
stalled.  There  are  several  excellent  hospitals  connected  with  Ameri¬ 
can  mines  in  Peru,  with  American  physicians  and  nurses. 

Lima  has  120  physicians,  20  of  whom  are  surgeons.  The  surgical 
technic  b  far  in  advance  of  the  hospital  installation,  and  the  highest 
prabe  should  be  accorded  these  men  for  their  excellent  work,  which 
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is  further  illustration  of  the  fact  that  sui’fjical  results  depend  on  the 
surgeon  and  not  on  his  surroundings.  I  attended  many  interesting 
clinics  and  saw  Dr.  Gasafieta,  Dr.  Aljovlnf  Dr.  (^arvallo,  Dr.  Denegri, 
Dr.  Morales,  Dr.  Grafia,  and  others  doing  clean,  careful,  and  skillful 
surgery.  Physicians  qualified  to  do  good  Roentgen  ray  and  cysto- 
scopic  work  are  needed  in  Lima. 

San  Marcos  University  in  Lima,  the  oldest  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  was  founded  in  1551.  Dr.  Javier  Padro  y  Ugarteche,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  university,  is  a  talented,  gracious  gentleman,  fully  equal 
to  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  in  the  management  of  this  great 
university,  the  only  one  in  Peru,  with  its  4,500,000  inhabitants.  The 
university  medical  school  is  also  in  Lima,  and  is  the  only  one  in  Peru; 
it  has  about  300  students.  The  spacious  buildings  are  in  beautiful 
grounds.  Dissecting  material  is  ample.  The  laboratories  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Hercelles,  professor  of  bacteriology  and  pathology,  are  excel¬ 
lent.  There  are  many  unusual  and  beautifully  preserved  specimens 
in  the  museum  of  the  medical  school  and  in  the  laboratories.  The 
university  impresses  one  as  being  in  every  way  a  real  teaching 
institution. 

Primary  school  education,  a  course  of  six  years,  is  compulsory  in 
Peru.  The  secondary  course  of  six  years  has  a  limited  attendance. 
The  medical  student  must  add  to  the  two  courses  2  years  of  science 
and  7  years  of  medicine,  making  in  all  19  years  of  study  to  obtain 
a  medical  degree.  The  exceptional  student  can  reduce  this  period 
two  years.  Medical  students  are  much  alike  the  world  over,  and  one 
of  their  great  virtues  is  their  independent  spirit,  with  little  respect  for 
tradition  or  authority.  To  the  medical  students  Thomas  must  be 
the  greatest  of  apostles.  Our  reception  at  the  medical  school  by  the 
faculty  and  the  students  was  most  impressive  and  formal.  In  reply 
to  some  very  beautiful  eulogies  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  M.  with 
characteristic  felicity  said  that  he  wished  to  congratulate  the  students 
on  the  high  character  and  professional  attainments  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine.  There  was  no  student  applause.  He  then  said  that  he 
wished  to  congratulate  the  faculty  on  the  extraordinary  fine  body 
of  students  they  had  to  teach;  and  although  these  remarks  were  in 
English,  the  student  applause  was  uproarious  and  long  continued. 

The  Peruvian  Surgical  Association,  made  up  of  men  distinguished 
in  the  profession,  have  their  headquarters  in  a  fine  building  in  Lima. 
The  visitor  interested  in  medicine  leaves  Peru  with  a  profoimd  respect 
for  its  medical  profession. 

The  port  towns  of  Arica,  Iquique,  and  Antofagasta  have  hospitals, 
all  of  which  we  vbited.  We  visited  also  a  large  military  and  civil 
hospital  in  Tacna,  situated  in  a  fruitful  oasis  near  the  Peruvian 
boundary.  The  hospitals  of  Chile  are  supported  largely  by  the  state. 
The  hospitals  at  Iquique  and  Antofagasta  are  much  larger  and  have 
better  equipment  than  those  at  Arica  and  Tacna.  They  are  under 
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the  direct  ciiargc  of  a  progressive  Catliolic  i)ishop  and  are  managed 
by  French  and  Italian  Sisters.  Each  hospital  has  a  trainmg  school 
of  about  40  nurses,  drawn  from  the  lower  and  poorly  educated 
classes  who  are  really  drudges  for  the  sick  rather  than  nurses,  and  a 
training  school  for  about  30  midwives.  The  bulk  of  the  patients  in 
these  hospitals  are  from  the  outlying  nitrate  (saltpeter)  mines.  The 
buildings  are  unscreened,  and  although  flies  are  not  usually  numerous, 
they  are  uncomfortably  evident  in  the  medical  wards.  Water  is 
scarce  in  this  rairless  region;  it  is  piped  from  the' moim tains  long 
distances  atid  is  expersive.  Lack  of  trained  nurses,  lack  of  water 
supply,  and  lack  of  screens  are  the  weak  features  in  an  otherwise 
excellent  hospital  system,  but  these  defects  are  being  rapidly  over¬ 
come.  The  great  American  mining  corporations  on  the  coast  and 
inland,  such  as  the  Guggenheims,  have  their  own  hospitals.  These 
corporation  hospitals  are  screened  and  thoroughly  equipped  with 
American  appliances,  and  have  American  physicians  and  trained 
nurses.  Dr.  W.  F.  Shaw,  who  has  had  20  years’  experience  in  the 
Tropics,  is  in  charge  of  the  Guggenheim  hospital. 

Valparaiso,  a  city  of  about  280,000,  has  £f  number  of  fine  hospitals, 
built  with  the  high  ceilings,  verandas,  and  patios  typical  of  the 
Spanish  plan.  There  are  separate  hospitals  for  men  and  for  women, 
and  for  children  under  10  years  of  age.  AlFthe  newer  hospitals  are 
built  on  the  general  type  of  the  American  hospital,  with  pavilions 
for  men,  women,  and  children;  the  same  operating  rooms,  labora¬ 
tories,  etc.,  are  used  for  all.  There  are  pavilions  for  private  patients 
in  which  the  rates,  the  cheapest  of  any  in  South  America,  range 
from  $2.50  to  $10  a  day,  gold.  This  includes  ordinary  nursing  and 
medical  care.  No  fee  is  charged  for  operations  if  they  are  performed 
by  the  surgeon  who  is  paid  by  the  year  from  the  hospital  fund. 
Other  surgeons  make  their  own  arrangements  with  patients.  The 
British  and  American  residents  maintain  a  hospital  of  about  100 
beds.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  British  surgeon  who,  since  he 
has  no  licen.se  to  practice  in  Chile,  employs  a  Chilean  licensed  physi¬ 
cian  to  act  ostensibly  as  chief.  This  subterfuge  is  employed  also  in 
some  of  the  large  mining  hospitals.  Needless  to  say,  such  arrange^ 
ments  are  sources  of  irritation  to  the  Chilean  physician.  A  hospital 
is  maintained  by  the  German  colonists  located  on  a  sightly  spot  on  a 
hill.  The  attending  surgeon  is  Dr.  Munich,  grandson  of  a  German 
colonist,  and  one  of  the  best  surgeons  in  Chile. 

Santiago,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Chile,  is  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  2,000  feet  on  the  river  Mapacho,  in  a  valley  surrovmded 
by  snow-capped  mountains.  The  site  of  the  city  is  vmusually  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  unlike  the  cities  farther  north  in  Chile  and  Peru,  it  is  blessed 
with  rain.  The  city  government  is  progressive  and  excellent.  All 
things  considered,  Santiago  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
residential  city  on  the  west  coast,  if  not  in  South  America. 
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The  hospitals  in  Santiago  are  very  good.  The  old  ones  arc  being 
remodeled  along  American  lines.  The  surgeons  are  doing  excellent 
work.  Prof.  Lucas  Sierra,  well  knowm  in  America,  was  abroad  pre¬ 
paring  plans  for  greater  hospital  extension.  His  colleague.  Dr. 
Amm6tegui,  dean  of  the  medical  school,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
surgical  teachers  of  South  America,  was  in  the  city,  but  expected 
to  leave  shortly  to  join  Dr.  Sierra  on  his  mission. 

There  is  but  one  medical  school  in  Chile,  and  that  is  in  Santiago. 
The  school  compares  favorably  with  the  medical  schools  in  other 
countries.  Opportunities  for  English  and  American  physicians  in 
Chile  are  not  alluring.  Examinations  to  qualify  for  practice  are 
given  in  Spanish;  they  are  highly  technical,  and  arc  given  under 
conditions  that  have  not  been  surmounted  by  any  American  phy¬ 
sician  in  recent  years.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
school  in  Santiago  has  a  seven-year  course  and  1,000  students  of 
whom  only  about  35  of  the  senior  class  succeed  in  graduating  each 
year,  the  natural  handicap  is  easily  seen.  Some  of  the  students 
who  eventually  graduate  spend  8,  9,  or  even  10  years  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  final  degree.  A  fine  hospital  of  700  beds  is  directly 
associated  with  the  medical  school.  The  buildings  for  both  insti¬ 
tutions  are  spacious,  dignified,  and  well  equipped,  and  are  situated 
on  a  large  beautiful  tract  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  We  attended 
a  number  of  interesting  surgical  clinics  and  demonstrations.  Prof 
Noe,  who  was  trained  in  Italy,  showed  us  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  Ancylostoma  duodenale  with  microscopic  slides.  This  disease 
was  first  found  in  men  working  in  the  Simplon  tunnel  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  is  endemic  in  certain  mines  in  Chile.  We  were  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  treatment  of  anthrax  by  Lugol’s  solution,  which  appeared 
to  be  extraordinarily  efficient. 

The  Public  Assistance  Association  in  Santiago  should  be  mentioned 
especially.  It  is  supported  by  the  State  and  municipal  governments, 
and  is  under  the  control  of  the  faculty  of  the  medical  school.  The 
association  has  its  own  hospital,  in  which  all  emergency  surgery  is 
done.  Ambulance  stations  are  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  centering  in  one  hospital  which  is  in  direct  communication 
with  the  criminal  courts.  All  the  postmortem  examinations  are  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  medical  jurisprudence  department  of  the  medical 
school,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  inefficient  coroner  system  in  the 
United  States.  All  cases  of  stabbing,  shooting,  and  accidental  in¬ 
jury  pass  through  the  hospital,  and  the  student  derives  the  benefit 
of  all  medical  and  legal  examinations. 

The  ambulance  service  is  quite  remarkable.  This  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  call  from  the  Institution  of  Physical  Culture  and  Thera¬ 
peutics  to  one  of  the  most  distant  stations  in  the  crowded  part  of 
the  city.  The  dean  stepped  to  the  telephone,  put  in  a  call  for  public 
assistance  and  shortly  a  peculiar,  high-pitched  horn  was  heard  in  the 
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distance.  All  traffic  stopped  at  once,  and  in  2  minutes  and  40 
seconds  an  ambulance  with  two  physicians  and  a  nurse  in  attendance 
was  at  the  door.  Temporary  assistance  may  be  had  on  telephone 
call  day  or  night  in  any  part  of  the  city  by  any  person,  rich  or  poor, 
who  is  sick  or  in  trouble. 

The  new  ^dental  college,  connected  with  the  medical  school  and 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  German  Valenzuela,  professor  of  maxillo¬ 
facial  surgery,  is  an  institution  w'hich  is  of  interest  not  only  profes¬ 
sionally  but  historically.  The  equipment  is  American  and  is  com¬ 
plete  in  every  respect.  The  instructors  are  men  who  have  been 
trained  in  Philadelphia. 

Our  reception  in  Chile  was  very  cordial,  and  everything  possible 
was  done  by  both  the  Government  and  the  medical  profession  to 
give  us  information  and  opportunities  to  examine  their  educational 
institutions,  hospitals,  and  clinics.  The  medical  profession  in  Chile 
stands  very  high  in  the  ^timation  of  the  people,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  the  most  influential  of  the  professions.  The  leading  medical 
men  have  taken  post-graduate  courses  abroad,  and  many  of  them 
are  graduates  of  the  best  continental  schools.  The  surgeons  of  Chile 
are  a  splendid  body  of  men,  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  their 
work  and  to  study  their  methods. 

Argentina  is  readily  accessible  from  Chile  by  the  Transandean 
Railway.  The  frontier  is  reached  at  a  height  of  about  3  kilometers 
above  sea  level,  at  which  point  the  railway  tunnels  its  way  through 
4  kilometers  of  mountain  range  underneath  the  old  pass.  The  rail¬ 
road  follows  the  Rio  Blanco  on  the  Chilean  side  by  a  very  sharp 
ascent  and  many  windings,  often  uncomfortably  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  narrow  ledge  on  which  it  is  built.  On  the  Argentine  side  the 
descent  to  the  pampas  or  great  alluvial  plains  which  extend  from  the 
foot  of  the  Andes  approximately  800  miles  to  the  sea  is  le^  abrupt, 
and  follows  the  canyon  of  the  Mendoza  River. 

At  least  a  third  of  the  9,000,000  or  10,000,000  people  of  Argentina 
live  in  cities,  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  in  Buenos  Aires  alone. 
The  country  is  very  fertile,  naturally  without  trees,  but  eucalyptus, 
Lombardy  poplar,  and  weeping  willows  have  been  planted  freely 
in  certain  districts.  The  land  resembles  that  of  the  Dakotas,  and 
is  farmed  in  very  large  tracts  or  estancias.  The  landowners  have 
become  enormously  wealthy.  Blooded  cattle  may  be  seen  in  herds 
of  many  thousands.  Argentina,  with  its  rich  lands  situated  largely 
in  the  temperate  zone,  will  eventually  become  the  United  States  of 
South  America. 

The  general  standing  of  education  in  Argentina  is  high.  The 
primary  course  is  five  or  six  years,  depending  on  the  ability  of  the 
student,  and  is  compulsory.  Argentina  has  400  school  buildings 
on  the  American  plan,  most  of  them  modern  and  completely  equipped, 
including  lunch  rooms,  where  bread  and  sterile  milk  are  served  the 
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pupils  without  charge.  The  second  course  is  six  years,  but  is  not 
compulsory.  Modern  languages  are  taught  in  this  course,  and  the 
pupils  are  not  considered  “educated”  until  they  have  acquired  at 
at  least  tlu'ee,  at  the  present  time  Spanish,  French,  and  English. 
One  unique  feature  of  the  university  system  in  Argentina  is  the 
method  of  control.  One-third  of  the  votes  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
full  professors,  one-third  are  in  the  hands  of  the  junior  professors  and 
instructors,  and  the  remainder  with  the  students. 

The  chief  medical  school  of  Argentina  is  located  at  Buenos  Aires 
and  is  a  part  of  the  university.  The  building  is  a  dignified  structure 
and  occupies  two  city  blocks.  The  school  has  an  enrollment  of  5,000 
students.  The  course  is  seven  years,  but  is  so  rigid,  particularly  in 
theoretical  branches,  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  students 
graduate  in  this  time.  Many  spend  8,  9,  or  even  10  years  in  obtain¬ 
ing  their  degrees.  Approximately  two  of  the  seven  yeai-s,  however, 
are  spent  on  physics  and  chemistry,  studies  that  are  premedical  in 
North  America.  Public  health,  dentistry,  and  veterinary  medicine 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  school.  Premedical  courses 
in  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  fundamental  branches  are  also  given  at 
the  La  Plata  University,  about  40  kilometers  from  Buenos  Aires. 
The  department  of  anatomy  at  La  Plata,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Pedro  Belou,  is  unusually  good.  I  was  much  interested  in  some 
researches  in  human  and  comparative  anatomj^  of  the  liver  and  gall 
bladder  which  he  had  under  way.  The  museum  of  natural  history 
of  La  Plata  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  South  America,  and  we  spent  a 
half  day  with  the  curator,  the  venerable  Prof.  Quevedo,  observing 
its  wonders.  The  anthropological  collection  is  unique. 

Many  of  the  30  hospitals  in  Buenos  Aires  are  old,  but  practically 
are  in  a  process  of  reconstruction  along  modern  lines.  The  hospitals 
have  high  ceilings,  large  window  spacing,  verandas,  and  gardens,  well 
suited  to  the  Tropics,  but  they  are  not  screened.  Trained  nurses, 
as  we  understand  the  term  in  the  north,  do  not  exist  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  There  is  only^  a  small  middle  class  from  which  to  draw  material 
for  nurses;  it  is  obviously  impossible  under  present  conditions  to 
obtain  students  from  the  cultured  class  qualified  for  such  work. 
However,  the  general  average  of  education  is  being  raised,  and  new 
training  schools  are  being  established  with  American  nurses  in  chaige. 
The  records  in  all  the  hospitals  are  extraordinarily  good.  Few  hos¬ 
pitals  in  America  can  show  records  equally  well  kept. 

Almost  all  the  hospitals  and  charities  in  Buenos  Aires  are  financed 
by  the  Woman’s  Benevolent  Association,  which  collects  and  dispenses 
funds.  The  municipal  authorities  are  said  to  be  very  jealous  of  this 
oiganization,  but  it  is  so  strong  and  the  money  is  so  well  adminis¬ 
tered  that  no  real  objection  can  be  filed  against  it. 

The  Rivadavia  Hospital  occupies  almost  an  entire  block  of  land 
and  is  divided  into  medical,  surgical,  gynecologic,  and  maternity 
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departments.  In  the  museum  of  the  latter  are  many  rare  and  well- 
preserved  specimens,  as  well  as  a  very  complete  and  "well-selected 
teaching  collection.  In  the  department  for  children  is  a  fine  infants’ 
clinic. 

The  new  medical  hospital  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Agote.  Its 
organizatiort  and  its  records  are  models  of  excellence.  Clinical  work 
and  investigation  of  the  most  extensive  and  advanced  character  are 
being  carried  on.  A  detailed  description  can  not  be  given  of  all  the 
important  features  of  this  institution,  but  the  American  student  of 
internal  medicine  who  arranges  to  spend  a  year  with  Prof.  Agote 
will,  indeed,  be  fortunate. 

The  British  Hospital  in  Buenos  Aires  has  200  beds.  Dr.  O’Connor, 
senior  surgeon,  well  known  in  the  United  States  by  his  frequent  con¬ 
tributions  to  American  surgical  journals,  and  Dr.  Robert  Hallahan 
are  the  surgeons  in  charge.  Dr.  Hallahan,  the  junior  surgeon,  was 
educated  in  Ireland  about  20  years  ago.  After  coming  to  Buenos 
Aires  he  passed  the  examinations  given  in  Spanish.  He  is  quite 
American  in  his  methods.  Many  Americans  go  to  this  hospital  when 
they  are  ill. 

One  of  the  most  respected  of  Buenos  Aires’s  notable  surgeons  is 
Herrara  Vegas,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  philanthropy  and  an  in¬ 
spiring  influence  for  good  in  the  medical  professiqn.  Dr.  Vegas  speaks 
four  languages  fluently.  He  has  contributed  to  literature  several 
monographs  on  special  surgical  subjects,  and  in  conjunction  mth  the 
eminent  surgeon.  Dr.  Cranwell,  is  now  preparing  an  important  work 
on  hydatid  disease.  The  chapter  devoted  to  hydatids  of  the  lungs 
will  be  particularly  interesting.  A  large  number  of  these  cases  were 
seen  in  the  several  hospitals.  Hydatid  disease  is  very  common  in 
South  America  and  is  thought  of  whenever  a  patient  presents  unusual 
symptoms.  When  these  cysts  occupy  the  lungs,  the  fluid  can  be 
agitated  by  motion  and  the  waves  can  be  reproduced  in  moving 
pictures.  Dr.  Vegas  has  one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  in  South 
America. 

Dr.  Pedro  Chutro,  one  of  the  professors  of  surgery  at  the  medical 
school,  is  well  known  in  the  United  States.  He  served  with  the 
French  during  the  Great  War  in  charge  of  a  large  hospital  in  France, 
and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  his  work  was  not  excelled  by  that 
of  any  other  surgeon.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  requested  to 
go  to  New  York  to  demonstrate  in  the  military  hospital  there  his 
original  methods  of  dealing  with  old  infected  compound  fractures 
with  osteomyelitis.  Prof.  Chutro  was  decorated  by  the  United  States 
with  the  distinguished-service  medal;  he  is  one  of  the  few  foreign 
sui^eons  to  receive  this  honor.  Dr.  Pasman,  one  of  the  professors  in 
the  medical  school,  is  also  well  known  in  the  States.  All  the  sur¬ 
gical  work  we  saw  in  Buenos  Aires  was  good  and  carried  out  with 
character,  skill,  and  precision.  The  surgeons  of  Argentina  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
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Uruguay,  with  1,500,000  inhabitants,  has  a  great  agricultural 
future.  In  general  the  people  are  like  the  Argentinians.  The  public 
administration  is  extraordinarily  efficient.  Montevideo,  the  capital, 
has  about  500,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  clean,  attractive  city,  with 
streets  well  paved  in  the  outskirts  and  many  fine  parks,  boulevards, 
and  suburban  seaside  resorts.  It  is  considered  by  many  travelers 
the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  residence  ciU’  on  the  east  coast  of 
South  America.  One  of  the  boulevards,  extending  8  miles  along  the 
ocean,  is  named  for  President  Wilson.  The  city  is  100  miles  below 
Buenos  Aires  on  the  outlet  of  the  La  Plata  River,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary,  the  ocean  forming  the  eastern  boundary. 

The  primary  school  course  in  Uruguay  is  five  years  and  the  second¬ 
ary  course  six  years.  The  medical  school,  part  of  the  University  of 
Uruguay,  is  a  large  ornate  and  dignified  building.  Six  hundred 
students  are  enrolled,  and  the  graduating  classes  number  from  60  to 
70.  The  course  in  medicine  is  seven  years.  The  medical  school 
has  a  fine  library.  The  laboratory  facilities  and  equipment  are 
excellent  and  there  is  ample  material  for  dissection.  Postmortems 
are  permitted  on  all  patients  dying  in  the  hospitals. 

The  hospitals  in  Montevideo  are  modern  and  equal  to  any  in  South 
America.  The  older  hospitals  are  built  in  the  Spanish  pavilion  style, 
usually  one  story,  with  gardens  between  the  pavilions.  The  new 
hospitals  are  several  stories  high.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  South 
America,  there  are  few  trained  nurses  and  an  absence  of  screens. 
With  the  exceptions  of  the  hospitals  maintained  by  the  colonies  from 
various  countries,  those  in  Uruguay  are  supported  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Accommodations  are  provided  for  pay  patients,  and  the  price 
of  rooms  in  the  private  pavilions  ranges  from  $3  to  $6  a  day.  One 
beautiful  hospital  (for  women)  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Pan 
Orfila,  a  noted  surgeon.  The  Italians  have  a  very  beautiful  hospital 
with  many  interesting  features.  To  prevent  flies  from  entering  the 
operating  rooms,  persons  pass  from  the  main  corridor  through  a  small 
anteroom  with  blue  glas^  ceiling,  sides,  and  door.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  flies  will  not  pass  through  this  blue-lighted  space. 

The  chief  surgeon  of  the  British  Hospital,  Dr.  Garcia  Lagos,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  surgery  in  the  Government  medical  school,  is  particularly 
interested  in  the  surgery  of  the  stomach.  He  has  developed  a 
method  of  dealing  with  gastrojejunal  ulcers  and  hemorrhages  from 
the  gastro-enterostomy  opening  by  making  an  incision  in  the  ante¬ 
rior  wall  of  the  stomach,  drawing  the  gastro-enterostomy  completely 
through,  and  then  proceeding  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
I  have  employed  this  method  twice  in  emergency,  such  as  hemor¬ 
rhage  immediately  after  gastro-enterostomy,  but  have  never  used  it 
in  the  manner  described  by  Dr.  Garcia  Lagos  for  a  direct  attack  on 
chronic  conditions  involving  the  stomach.  It  would  appear  to  have 
merit  in  suitable  cases.  Dr.  E.  Pouey,  the  leading  gynecologist  of 
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Uruguay,  has  a  tine  hospital  for  women,  just  completed  by  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Dr.  A.  Navarro,  another  prominent  surgeon  of  South 
America,  has  splendid  hospital  facilities  and  surgical  material. 

During  the  Great  War  Uruguay  stood  staunchly  with  the  United 
States,  and  her  President,  Senor  Baltasar  Brum,  a  brilliant  young 
statesman,  and  the  able  foreign  minister  made  decisions  •which  will 
be  permanent  additions  to  international  law;  in  substance,  first,  that 
a  republic  fighting  for  her  sovereign  rights  is  not  a  belligerent  and  has 
the  right  of  asylum  and  protection  from  all  republics,  and  second, 
that  when  the  United  States  is  forced  into  w'ar  to  protect  her  rights 
she  is  protecting  the  rights  of  all  republics,  and  all  republics  become 
parties  to  the  conflict.  Uruguay  promptly  followed  the  United 
States  in  declaring  w'ar  on  the  Central  Powers. 

I  have  been  asked  a  number  of  times,  “  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all 
the  surgeons  of  South  America  are  of  this  high  grade  of  which  you 
speak  ?”  I  can  only  answer  that  all  the  work  I  saw  was  high  grade, 
but  I  saw  only  the  best  men,  and  not  by  any  means  all  the  hest  men. 
Relatively  the  comparison  with  other  countries  is  a  fair  one.  As  I 
have  traveled  at  home  and  abroad  year  after  year  to  see  surgical 
work  and  learn  surgery  by  direct  observation  of  the  surgeons  and 
their  clinics,  I  have  seen  only  the  best.  And  why  should  I  do  other¬ 
wise?  If  I  wanted  merely  to  see  bloodshed,  that  could  be  seen  at 
the  stockyards;  if  I  were  looking  for  poor  work,  that  could  be  seen  at 
home.  Since  the  object  of  travel  is  primarily  self-improvement, 
time  should  not  be  wasted  looking  for  things  done  badly  and  for 
things  to  criticize. 

I  learned  much  in  the  short  time  I  was  in  South  America,  not  only 
of  surgical  conditions  as  they  are  seen  in  the  United  States  but  of 
the  surgical  complications  of  so-called  tropical  diseases.  Many  of 
the  diseases  are  tropical  in  the  sense  that  they  exist  as  yet  only  in 
the  Tropics,  probably  because  easy  means  of  communication  to  other 
countries  have  heretofore  been  lacking.  In  the  future  we  can  expect 
them  to  spread  from  one  country  to  another.  Such  diseases  are  to 
be  found  in  the  northern  islands  of  Japan  under  climatic  conditions 
similar  to  those  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada.  There  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  our  medical  men  to  study 
these  diseases  in  South  America  and  to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
the  medical  profession  there  how  best  to  care  for  them.  In  like 
manner  the  physicians  of  South  America  may  learn  from  us  with 
regard  to  the  forms  or  phases  of  diseases  in  North  America.  Ex¬ 
change  of  professors  and  exchange  of  students  will  mean  much  to 
the  health  conditions  of  both  continents.  The  medical  profession  of 
South  America  will  be  glad  to  undertake  such  cooperation.  The 
Spanish  edition  of  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
is  having  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  establishing  closer  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  medical  profession  throughout  Central  and  South  America. 


THE  AMERICAN  REPUB- 
Lies  AND  THE  LEAGUE 
OF  NATIONS  *.*  /.  •/ 

The  following  American  Republics,  as  allied  and  associated 
powers,  were  represented  at  the  Versailles  peace  conference 
that  concluded  the  treaty  signed  on  June  28,  1919:  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Panama,  Peru,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay.  As  signato¬ 
ries  of  that  treaty,  these  Republics  were  to  be  regarded,  upon  their 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  as  original  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  following  American  Republics,  not  allied  and  asso¬ 
ciated  powers,  were  invited  to  become  original  members  also,  by 
acceding  without  reservations  to  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations:  The  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Colombia,  Paraguay,  Sal¬ 
vador,  and  Venezuela.  The  cases  of  Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  and  Mexico  were  reserved  for  further  action. 

The  following  American  Republics  have  ratified  the  treaty,  Bo¬ 
livia,  on  November  16,  1919;  Brazil,  on  November  11,  1919;  Cuba, 
on  December  17,  1919;  Guatemala,  on  October  2,  J919;  Haiti,  on 
June  2,  1920;  Nicaragua,  on  April  5,  1920;  Panama,  on  January  8, 
1920;  Peru,  on  November  19,  1919;  and  Uruguay,  on  October  23, 
1919  (sanctioned  by  the  Senate  October  15,  1919,  decree  dated  Oc¬ 
tober  23,  1919);.  and  those  acceding  to  the  covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  being  the  Argentine  Republic,  on  July  18,  1920;  Chile, 
on  November  4,  1919;  Colombia,  on  February  16,  1920;  Paraguay, 
on  December  26,  1919;  Salvador,  on  March  10,  1920;  and  Venezuela, 
on  March  3,  1920. 

Of  the  countries  that  have  ratified  the  treaty,  the  following  have 
not  yet  (Dec.  15,  1920)  deposited  the  ratification  in  Paris,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  text  of  the  treaty,  and  have  not  therefore  attained  to 
membership  in  the  league:  Nicaragua  and  Panama. 

The  American  Republics,  members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  that 
sent  delegations  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  assembly  of  the  league, 
convened  at  Geneva  on  November  15,  1920,  were:  The  Argentine 
Republic,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Paraguay,  Panama,  Peru,  Salvador,  and  Venezuela. 

Costa  Rica  sent  a  delegation  to  the  assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  for  the  pm*pose  of  applying  for  admission  to  the  league. 

As  specified  in  article  4  of  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  coimcil  of  the  league  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  allied  and  associated  powers,  together  with  representatives  of 
foiu*  other  members  of  the  league.  These  four  members  of  the  league 
shall  be  selected  by  the  assembly  from  time  to  time  in  its  discretion. 
Brazil  was  the  only  American  Republic  selected  by  the  makers  of 
the  covenant  under  that  proviso  to  have  a  representative  in  the 
council,  together  with  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Greece,  until  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  ^epreseIltative  of  the  four  members  of  the  league  first 
selected  by  the  assembly.  Brazil  has  been  represented  in  the  council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  by  M.  Gast4o  da  Cunha,  ambassador  of 
Brazil  in  Paris. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  FOR¬ 
EIGN  TRADE  IN  1919-GEN¬ 
ERAL  SURVEY 


The  foreign  commerce  of  the  twenty  Latin  American  Republics 
for  the  year  1919  amounted  to  $5,064,588,740,  an  increase 
of  $1,161,420,834  over  the  preceding  year.  Imports  increased 
from  $1,494,131,101  in  1918  to  $1,934,747,794  in  1919,  and 
exports  from  $2,409,036,805  to  $3,129,840,946. 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 


All  Latin  America — 10  years'  trade. 


Imports.  Exports.  ,  Total. 


$1,058,660,249  '  $1,286,201,210  ,  $2,344,861,459 

1,159,490,516  !  1,283,232,640  2,442,723,156 

1,242,512,578  1,573,533,307  ;  2,816,015,885 

1,321,861,199  1,552,750,952  ;  2,874,612,151 

907,841,133  1,275,312,612  :  2,183,153,745 

809,925,700  1,658,460,301  I  2,468,395,001 

1,040,662,174  |  1,866,966,627  !  2,907,628,801 

1,367,211,849  I  2,062,424,202  j  3,429,636,051 

1,494,131,101  3,406,096,805  3,008,167,906 

1,934,747,794  3,120,840,046  5,064,588,740 


In  comparing  the  figures  above  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  great 
increases  in  commodity  prices  beginning  about  the  second  year  of  the 
war  (1915)  and  continuing  through  1919.  The  increase  in  Latin 
American  imports,  comparing  1913  with  1919,  of  over  $600,000,000  is 
a  price  increase  and  not  a  quantity  increase.  On  the  side  of  exports 
there  has  been  a  small  increase  in  quantities,  but  this  quantity  in¬ 
crease  accounts  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  100  per  cent  increase  in 
values  shown  above. 

Neither  on  the  side  of  imports  nor  of  exports  have  the  increases 
in  prices  been  the  same  as  to  all  products.  In  some  cases  the  advances 
have  been  very  large,  in  others  not  so  lai^e;  but  there  was  more  uni- 
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formity  in  imports  than  in  exports.  Of  Latin  i\jnerica’s  chief  export 
products  there  have  been  large  price  advances  since  1913,  in  some 
cases  much  over  100  per  cent — in  sugar,  meats,  and  grain.  On  the 
other  hand,  metals,  coffee,  and  tobacco  show  much  smaller  advances. 
Some  new  e.xport  trades  have  developed ;  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
dairy  products,  butter  and  cheese,  and  of  beans  and  edible  fats. 

IMPORTS. 

In  general. — ^There  is  much  uniformity  in  the  general  character  of 
imports  into  all  the  20  countries.  What  one  imports,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  import.  What  Mexico  and  Cuba  want  and  buy, 
Argentina  and  Paraguay  also  want  and  buy.  This  is  because  none 
of  the  countries  can  properly  be  considered  as  manufacturing  coun¬ 
tries  and  their  chief  needs  are  for  such  products. 

Textiles. — ^There  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  cotton  and  a 
lesser  of  woolen  textiles  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile,  Colombia, 
Mexico,  and  elsewhere;  but  nowhere  does  the  manufacture  equal  the 
domestic  demand.  All  of  the  countries  are  purchasers,  and  in  large 
quantities,  of  piece  goods,  ready-made  clothing,  and  articles  of  do¬ 
mestic  use.  Some,  especially  Brazil,  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Chile, 
import  yarns  in  considerable  quantities.  The  same  countries  import 
cotton  belting,  and  so  do  others,  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Cuba,  especially. 

Machinery. — ^There  is  considerable  diversity  in  machinery  imports. 
The  countries  engaged  in  manufacture  of  textiles,  furniture,  wagons, 
and  carriages,  leather  goods,  and  those  having  special  export  industries 
which  require  an  elaboration  of  raw  products,  import  machinery  and 
tools  suitable  for  such  manufacture  or  elaboration.  Mill  machinery 
is  salable  in  iVrgentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Mexico,  and  to  a  lesser 
amount  in  Uruguay,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Cuba.  Boot  and 
shoe  making  machines  are  imported  by  practically  all  the  countries, 
and  so  are  small  hand-power  machines  for  household,  farm,  and 
mechanic’s  use.  Railway,  tramway,  electric  lighting,  docking  and 
motor-boat  machinery,  material,  and  repair  parts,  are  imported  by 
all  the  countries.  In  agricultural  machinery,  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  and  Chile  import  wheat,  com,  and  hay  planting  and  reaping 
tools,  power  and  horse  drawm.  There  is  a  small  importation  of  the 
same  class  of  tools  into  all  the  other  countries.  Cuba,  the  Central 
American  countries,  Mexico,  Peru,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti, 
Venezuela,  and  Argentina,  are  the  countries  chiefly  interested  in  sugar- 
mill  machinery  and  tools  for  working  the  cane  fields,  Brazil,  Co¬ 
lombia,  the  Central  American  countries,  Venezuela,  Haiti,  Ecuador, 
and  Mexico  import  machinery  for  treating,  clearing,  and  handling 
coffee  and  cacao.  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Chile,  Mexico, 
and  Colombia  import  machinery  for  meat  packing.  Other  countries 
are  about  beginning  the  same  business  and  will  need  the  same  ma¬ 
chinery.  Machinery  for  wine  making,  brewing,  and  distilling  sells 
in  all  the  coim tries.  Mining  machinery  has  its  chief  sale  in  Mexico, 
Peru,  Chile.  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Central  America,  and  Ecuador. 

18413— 21— Bull.  1 - 5 
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Motor  vehicles  and  motor  boats. — Imported  by  all  the  countries. 
Very  large  trade  in  Cuba,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile. 

Animals  for  breeding. — Improved  stock  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep 
goats,  and  poultry  are  imported  or  will  be  in  all  the  countries.  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Brazil  are  especially  interested.  In¬ 
terest  in  hogs  is  chiefly  in  Argentina. 

Food  products. — In  food  products  there  is  a  greater  diversity  in 
imports  as  between  the  countries  than  in  any  other  class  of  goods. 
Flour,  wheat,  corn,  staple  meats,  and  dairy  products  are  not  imported 
by  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Chile.  The  first  two  men¬ 
tioned  countries  are  large  exporters.  All  the  other  countries  import 
these  products,  especially  wheat  and  flour.  Highly  elaborated  foods 
such  as  fancy  biscuits,  canned  and  bottled  goods,  are  imported  by 
all  countries.  Sugar  is  imported  by  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  and 
Bolivia. 

Furniture  and  wood  manufactures. — Imported  by  all  the  countries. 
Leather  goods. — Imported  by  all  the  countries. 

Glass  and  chinaware. — Imported  by  all  the  countries. 

Carriages  and  horse-drawn  vehicles. — Imported  by  all,  but  usually 
in  unfinished  state. 

Nearly  all  other  products  of  manufacture  in  completed  state  are 
imported  by  all  the  countries. 

EXPORTS. 

• 

The  exports  of  the  Latin-American  countries,  while  large  in  vol¬ 
ume  and  of  great  value,  are  comparatively  few  in  number  and  they 
differ  much  among  the  20  countries. 

The  principal  exports  of  the  countries  are  as  follows: 

Mexico. — Gold,  silver,  antimony,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
mineral  oils,  sisal,  hides,  and  skins.  There  are  some  exports  of  rubber, 
woods,  peas,  and  beans. 

Guatemala. — Coffee,  hides,  woods,  bananas. 

Salvador. — Coffee,  silver,  bananas. 

Nicaragua. — Coffee,  woods,  rubber,  sugar. 

Costa  Rica. — Coffee,  bananas,  gold,  silver. 

Panama. — Bananas,  ivory  nuts,  coconuts,  rubber. 

Cuba. — Sugar,  molasses,  distillates,  tobacco,  iron  and  copper  ore, 
woods,  fruits,  hides,  and  skins. 

Dominican  Rejmblic. — Sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  coffee,  bananas,  and 
hides. 

Haiti. — Coffee,  cacao,  honey,  cotton,  cotton  seed,  and  logwood. 
Argentina. — Frozen  beef  and  mutton,  hides,  wool,  sheepskins,  goat¬ 
skins,  bristles,  canned  meats,  beef  scrap,  tallow,  butter,  grease,  bones, 
wheat,  flour,  com,  linseed,  oats,  hay,  bran,  and  quebracho. 

Bolivia. — ^Tin,  silver,  bismuth,  copper,  mbber,  coco,  wolframite. 
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Brazil. — Coffee,  rubber,  beef,  hides,  yerba  mate,  cacao„  tobacco, 
skins,  sugar,  gold,  manganese,  cotton,  cotton  seed,  bran,  monazite 
sand. 

Chile. — Nitrate  of  soda,  iodine,  copper,  silver,  fruits  and  grains, 
beans,  hides,  wool,  furskins. 

Colombia. ■‘Coffee,  bananas,  cattle,  tobacco,  ivory  nuts,  rubber, 
cacao. 

Ecudor. — Cacao,  ivory  nuts,  rubber,  coffee,  gold,  hides. 

Paraguay.— Hides,  beef,  quebracho,  yerba  mate,  tobacco,  fruits. 

Peru. — Copper,  vanadium,  wolframite,  mineral  oils,  rubber,  sugar, 
cotton,  wool,  guano,  hides. 

Uruguay. — Wool,  hides,  beef,  tallow,  hair,  wheat,  flour. 

Venezuela. — Coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  hides,  goatskins,  gold,  me^ts, 
copper,  sugar. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE. 

In  the  four  years  before  the  war — viz,  1910,  1911,  1912,  and  1913 — 
the  total  trade  of  Latin  America,  exports  and  imports,  with  the 
United  States  was  $3,053,000,000;  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
$2,383,000,000;  with  Germany,  $1,473,000,000;  and  with  France, 
$874,000,000. 

For  the  four  years  of  the  war — 1915,  1916,  1917,  and  1918 — the 
trade  was,  with  the  United  States,  $6,160,000,000;  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  $2,562,000,000;  and  “with  France,  $817,000,000.  Trade 
with  the  United  States  more  than  doubled,  with  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  about  6  per  cent,  with  France  decreased  about  the  same 
per  cent,  and  practically  ceased  with  Germany. 

This  was  for  the  total  trade,  but  there  was  a  marked  difference 
between  exports  and  imports,  as  the  following  tables  show: 

Latin  American  exportt. 


To- 

1910-1913  1 

1 

1915-1918  Increase. 

11,893,000,000 

1,178,000,000 

687,000,000 

477,000,000 

83,766,000,000 

1,750,000,000 

Per  cent. 
99 

49 

622,000,000 

30 

Latin  American  imports. 

From— 

1910-1013 

1915-1918 

Increase. 

United  States . 

! 

1  11,160,000,000 

1  1,205,000,000 

1  786,000,000 

397,000,000 

82,394,000,000 

812,000,000 

Percent. 

106 

>33 

France.'. . 

195,000,000 

>5i 

I 


>  Decrease. 

In  short,  during  the  war  exports,  raw  materials  and  food  products, 
increased  to  all  countries,  but  largest  to  the  United  States.  Koundly 
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speaking,  coffee,  cacao,  and  sugar  were  the  only  food  exports  to  the 
United  States.  The  remainder  was  wool,  hides,  oils,  minerals,  flax¬ 
seed,  etc.  Meat,  wheat,  beans,  etc.,  weht  to  England  and  France. 

On  the  import  side  United  States  goods  were  imported,  by  values, 
more  than  doubled,  while  British  goods  fell  off  one-third  and  French 
one-half.  These  facts  show  the  immediate  result  of  the  war. 

But  all  the  localities  were  not  affected  alike.  Let  us  divide  Latin 
America  in  two  groups,  as  in  the  larger  tables  herewith.  For  the 
northern  group,  including  the  countries  from  Panama  north,  the 
figures  are; 

ExporU — Northern  group. 


To- 

1910-1913 

1915-1918 

Increase. 

11,065,000,000 

152,000,000 

108,000,000 

74,000,000 

$1,756,000,000 

366,000,000 

Percent. 

66 

141 

'  67,66o,66o 

>9 

>  Decrease. 


The  large  increase  in  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  due  to 
oil  from  Mexico  and  sugar  from  Cuba. 

The  southern  group  includes  all  the  Republics  of  South  America. 


Exports — Southern  group. 


To- 

1910-1913  i 

1915-1918 

Increase. 

$838,000,000 

1,026,000,000 

580,000,000 

402,000,000 

$2,010,000,000 

1,384,000,000 

Per  cent. 
140 
35 

5u,666,666 

38 

The  increases  to  France  and  England  are  accounted  for  on  the 
base  of  advanced  prices  of  meat  and  grain.  There  was  no  increase 
in  exp>ort  by  quantities.  The  increase  to  the  United  States  represents 
an  advance  in  prices  and  also  an  increase  in  quantities  of  wool 
nitrate,  hides,  metals,  and  flaxseed. 


Imports — Northern  group. 


From— 

1910-1913 

1915-1918 

Increase. 

$597,000,000 

142,000,000 

108,000,000 

74,000,000 

$1,179,000,000 

115,000,000 

Per  cent. 
97 
>18 

'  47,066,660 

>37 

>  Decreue. 


England  and  France  maintained  the  leading  position  in  the  textile 
trade,  but  in  most  other  lines  imports  from  these  countries  fell  to  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  nearly  all 
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lines  increased  in  quantities,  but  advances  in  prices  account  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  97  per  cent  increase  above. 

Imports — SovUhem  group. 


# 

From— 

1910-1913 

1915-1918 

Increase. 

United  States . 

.  3563,000,000 

.  1,063,000,000 

11,215,000,000 

697,000,000 

Percent. 
116 
>  34 

Germany...'. . . 

France . 

.  677,000,000 

.  323,000,000 

148,000,000 

154 

•  Decrease. 


The  condition  as  to  imports  was  the  same  as  in  the  northern  group. 
British  and  French  imports  fell  off  to  a  large  extent,  notwithstanding 
the  advances  in  prices,  except  in  the  line  of  textiles,  where  the  trade 
on  the  whole  was  kept.  Imports  from  the  United  States  increased 
to  a  small  degree  in  quantity  and  to  a  much  larger  extent  in  values. 

TRADE  OF  1919. 

The  expectation  entertained  by  many  that  the  close  of  hostilities 
would  at  once  work  a  transformation  in  Latin  American  trade  was 
not  realized  in  1919.  The  effect  of  the  war  in  diverting  trade  from 
one  country  to  another  was  less  than  was  popularly  supposed  it  would 
be.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  central  European  countries,  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary,  there  was  no  great  upheaval.  These  central 
European  countries  were  shut  off  by  an  effective  blockade;  otherwise 
trade  fimctioned  with  less  disturbance  than  was,  or  might  have  been, 
anticipated.  In  fact,  the  war  accentuated  and  brought  into  relief  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  currents  of  Latin  American  trade  that  had  worn 
channels  for  themselves  from  times  far  antedating  the  war.  These  cur¬ 
rents  primarily  followed  the  progress  of  economic  development  in  the 
United  States  and  in  western  Europe.  Latin  America  before  the  war 
sent  its  products  to  those  countries  that  most  needed  them;  in  other 
words,  to  those  countries  that  could  make  the  best  economic  use  of 
them,  and  consequently  paid  the  best  price.  In  raw  materials  for 
manufacture — rubber,  wool,  metals,  hides,  etc. — this  country  was  the 
United  States,  with  the  largest  manufacture  and  the  largest  con¬ 
sumption.  The  war  did  not  change,  it  accentuated  this  fact. 

Latin  American  foodstuffs,  except  tropical  foods,  sugar,  coffee, 
cAcao,  etc.,  before  the  war  naturally  went  almost  as  a  whole  to 
England.  The  war  did  not  change  thb  economic  base  fact;  all  it 
did  was  to  bring  it  more  into  relief. 

So  on  the  side  of  imports,  what  Latin  America  buys.  Before  the 
war  it  bought  where  the  goods  were  best  and  cheapest;  in  other 
words,  where  there  was  the  most  skill  in  manufacture.  The  United 
States  was  the  lai^est  manufacturer  in  almost  all  lines,  but  by  no 
means  the  best  or  most  skillful  in  all.  Skill  in  manufacture,  re- 
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fleeted  in  quality  and  price,  was  the  touchstone  that  opened,  and 
yet  opens,  the  foreign  market.  This  touchstone  the  United  States 
before  the  war  possessed  in  many  lines,  but  not  in  all.  In  those  lines 
in  which  superior  manufacturing  skill  existed  it  had  secured  pre¬ 
dominance  in  Latin  American  imports  from  Mexico  Jto  Chile  before 
the  war.  During  the  war  the  increases  (largely  a  matter  of  advance 
in  prices)  were  chiefly  in  the  same  lines.  In  the  lines  where  English 
or  French  skill  had  proven  greater,  England  and  France,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  stress  of  war,  for  the  most  part  kept  in  the  field.  In 
the  borderland  where  efficiency  and  skill  in  manufacture  were  about 
balanced,  or  only  slightly  against  the  United  States,  it  gained  at  the 
expense  of  Europe. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  in  no  way  changed  fundamental  trade 
channels.  \Miether  the  sum  total  of  manufacturing  efficiency  in  the 
United  States  has  increased,  or  whether  there  is  any  marked  decrease 
in  European  efficiency,  is  a  question  not  lightly  to  be  answered.  In 
all  probability  there  has  been  no  pronounced  change  in  comparative 
efficiencies,  and  it  is  the  comparison  that  counts. 

German  before-the-war  trade  to  Latin  America  was  to  a  certain 
extent  artificial  and  founded  in  part  upon  an  incorrect  economic 
base.  It  was  to  a  degree  politically  driven  and  therefore  insecure; 
but,  most  of  all,  it  was  much  smaller  than  many  Americans  and 
British  believed.  Germany  was  not  gaining  on  England  and  most 
decidedly  was  not  holding  its  own  against  United  States  competi¬ 
tion.  It  could  not,  no  matter  what  its  government  might  do.  Ger¬ 
many  was  not,  and  is  not,  complementary  to  Latin  America  in  a 
trade  sense.  It  does  not  need  nor  can  it  utilize  Latin  American 
products  to  the  extent  England  and  the  United  States  use  them. 
E)specially  is  it  handicapped  in  this  respect  when  compared  with 
the  United  States.  On  the  other  side  (Latin  American  imports), 
only  in  a  very  few  lines,  such  as  dyes,  glass,  and  crockery  ware,  some 
textiles,  and  few  metal  manufactures  (ordinarily  of  the  cheaper  kind), 
has  German  manufacturing  efficiency  been  pronounced.  German 
manufacture  for  export  fits  in  with  the  needs  of  countries  such  as 
England  and  France,  not  of  countries  like  Argentina  and  Mexico. 

Germany  has  not  yet  come  back  in  Latin  America.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  Germany  will  never  return  to  any  very  prominent  place  in 
Latin  American  trade;  not  even  to  the  third  place  (a  bad  third it 
occupied  before  the  war.  Even  should  it  attain  second  place  in 
European  manufacture,  which  it  held  before  the  war  (first  in  many 
lines),  it  must  devote  its  attention  chiefly  to  Europe.  That  is  its 
natural  field;  America  is  outside. 

Let  us  compare  the  trade  of  Latin  America  with  the  chief  manu¬ 
facturing  countries  for  1919,  the  year  after  the  war,  with  the  trade 
for  the  two  periods  before  the  war  and  during  the  war  considered 
.  above.  Latin  American  trade  by  percentages: 
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NORTHERN  GROUP. 
(Per  rent  of  whole.] 


Four  years 
before  the 
war. 

Four  years . 
during  Uie 
war. 

1919. 

< 

EXPORTS. 

71.89 

72.97 

Per  cent. 
74.18 

ia34 

15.19 

10.49 

7.34 

.08 

5.07 

2.78 

4.74 

IMPORTS. 

54.07 

73.72 

75.86 

From  United  Kingdom.... 

12.84 

1  9.80 

7.19 

3.96 

.10 

From  France.^ . 

j  6.71 

2.26 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 


EXPORTS. 

To  United  States . 

To  United  Kingdom . 

To  Germany . 

To  France . 


IMPORTS. 

From  United  States . 

From  United  Kingdom . 

From  Germany . 

From  France . 


19.81 

35.95 

34.40 

24.27 

24.76 

23.45 

13.70 

.20 

9.51 

9.93 

13.53 

15.31 

39.03 

41.92 

28.90 

22.40 

20.15 

18.41 

.30 

8.78 

4.75 

3.53 

The  German  percentages  for  1919  are  in  part  estimates.  Some 
German  trade  was  through  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Holland, 
which  increases  the  percentages,  perhaps  doubles  them.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  there  will  be  for  some  years  to  come  a  percentage 
increase  in  Latin  American  trade  with  Europe,  especially  on  the 
buying  (import)  side,  and  Germany  beyond  doubt  will  have  a  part 
in  this.  The  increases  by  percentages,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
will  be  greater  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  perhaps  one  or  more  countries  than  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States;  but  there  is  no  reason,  at  least  no  trade  reason,  to 
suppose  that  any  European  country  will  ever  overtake  the  United 
States  in  this  trade.  Nothing  but  an  industrial  d^b&cle,  such  as 
has  occurred  in  Russia,  can  ever  set  the  United  States  back  from 
the  position  of  first  in  Latin  American  trade.  This  position  on  the 
Latin  American  export  side  it  acquired,  displacing  England,  almost 
a  generation  ago,  as  England  nearly  a  century  before  had  displaced 
Spain.  It  went  to  the  front  on  the  import  side  first  in  1913,  again 
displacing  England.  The  war  did  not  create  this  primacy;  it  existed 
before  the  war.  The  war  gave  a  certain  imnatural  disproportion 
that  time  will  gradually  correct,  but  the  primacy  itself  is  the  result 
of  economic  causes  operating  before  the  war  and  little  affected  there¬ 
by.  It  results  from  the  industrial  position  of  the  United  States  as 
the  largest  manufacturing  and  raw-material  consuming  country  of 
the  world.  Except  food  products  of  the  kind  produced  in  temperate 
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zones,  the  total  production  of  raw  materials  in  Latin  America  and 
the  bulk  of  tropic  foods  find  their  chief  market  in  the  United  States, 
and  where  the  chief  market  is,  there  the  bulk  of  the  goods  must  go. 
So,  on  the  other  side,  where  there  is  the  largest  and  most  diversified 
manufacture,  there  the  buyers  must  come.  The  war  in  no  way  cre¬ 
ated  nor  greatly  altered  these  conditions. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY  J 
;  andCOMMERCE  ; 


ARGENTINA. 


The  400,000-ton  FLOATING  DOCK  ordered  by  the  Ai^entine 
Department  of  Navigation  and  Ports,  constructed  in  Germany  before 
the  war,  has  been  completed.  The  Argentine  Government  has  been 
requested  to  transport  same  to  its  destination. 

A  Spanish  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  Industry,  and  Navigation  has 
been  organized  in  Rosario  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  devel¬ 
oping  commercial  relations  between  Spain  and  the  northern  section 
of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

La  Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires  reports  the  discovery  of  important 
COAL  DEPOSITS  in  the  districts  of  Rinconadilla  and  Barrancas, 
Department  of  Cochinoca,  Province  of  Jujuy. 

A  STOCK  FAIR  was  recently  held  in  Rosario  under  the  auspices 
of  the  rmal  society  of  that  city. 

In  1919  there  were  144,481  houses  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires, 
104,413  of  which  were  used  for  housing  piuposes.  The  number  of 
houses  erected  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1919  was  2,579,  as  compared  with 
1,709  in  1918. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  LIVE  STOCK  in  the  Ai^entine  Republic 
is  as  follows:  Cattle,  25,900,000  head,  valued  at  3,000,000,000  pesos; 
sheep,  43,300,000  head,  valued  at  650,000,000  pesos;  horses,  8,300,- 
000  head,  valued  at  332,000,000  pesos;  mules,  565,000  head,  valued 
at  14,125,000  pesos;  asses,  260,000  head,  valued  at  5,200,000  pesos; 
goats,  4,400,000  head,  valued  at  9,000,000  pesos;  and  hogs,  3,000,000 
head,  valued  at  80,000,000  pesos. 

From  January  to  the  middle  of  September,  1920,  the  EXPORTS 
OF  CEREALS  from  Ai^entina,  in, metric  tons,  were  as  follows: 

Wheat,  4,992,789,  as  compared  with  2,036,223  during  the  same 
period  of  1919;  flax,  764,628,  as  compared  with  618,524  in  1919; 
maize,  2,759,343,  as  compared  with  1,598,255  during  the  same*  period 
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of  1919;  oats,  338,357,  as  compared  with  164,765  in  1919;  barley, 
47,055,  as  compared  with  15,864  during  the  same  period  of  1918; 
alpiste,  5,129,  as  compared  with  3,405  during  the  same  period  of 
1919;  and  flour,  172,969,  as  compared  with  205,240  in  1919. 

The  output  of  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  PETROLEUM  DEPOS¬ 
ITS  in  1919  aggregated  188,092  cubic  meters  of  oil,  or  about  5  per 
cent  less  than  the  output  of  1918. 

BRAZIL. 

In  1918  the  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo  amounted  to  556,801,100  milreis  (paper  milreis  =  about 
25  cents),  or  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  over  the  value 
of  the  production  of  that  State  in  1914.  The  principal  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  in  the  order  of  their  importance  were  as  follows;  Tex¬ 
tiles,  shoes,  beverages,  hats,  clothing,  tobacco  and  its  products, 
matches,  preserves,  sweetmeats  and  biscuits,  patent  medicines,  iron¬ 
work,  china  and  glassware,  and  umbrellas  and  parasols. 

A  Japanese  capitalist  recently  visited  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes 
to  investigate  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  factory  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  SILK  FABRICS.  Until  silkworm  cultivation  can  be 
established,  it  is  proposed  to  make  use  of  raw  material  of  similar 
character  obtainable  in  the  Republic.  The  factory  will  probably 
be  erected  in  Minas  Geraes  or  in  Sfto  Paulo. 

In  August  last  the  Lloyd  Brasileira  inaugurated  a  fast  MAIL  AND 
PASSENGER  SERVICE  between  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  New 
York.  The  steamers  Caxias,  Avare,  and  CurveUo  will  be  employed 
in  this  service. 

Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  electrification  of  the  CENTRAL 
RAILWAY  OF  BRAZIL.  A  credit  of  45,000  contos,  or  about 
$11  ,000,000,  has  been  opened  to  cover  the  cost  of  charging  the 
motive  power  from  steam  to  electricity  on  suburban  lines  from  the 
Central  station  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  stations  of  Deodoro,  Barra 
do  Pirahy,  Santa  Cruz,  Paracamby,  and  Maritima. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  abolished  the  embargo  on  EX¬ 
PORTS  OF  SUGAR  from  Brazilian  ports.  In  1919  the  exports 
of  Brazilian  sugar  amounted  to  69,429  metric  tons,  as  compared  with 
115,634  metric  tons  in  1918. 

The  estimated  production  of  sugar  in  Brazil  in  1917-18  was 
7,^50,000  bags  of  132  pounds  each.  In  1917  Brazil  had  215  sugar 
factories  in  operation  in  the  Republic.  In  September  last  a  SUGAR 
FACTORY  commenced  operations  at  Belem,  near  Porto  Alegre, 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  factory  is  located  in  a  region  where 
large  sugar  plantations  exist. 

Reports  from  London  state  that  a  British  mission  will  soon  visit 
Brazil  to  report  upon  the  advisability  of  the  investment  of  English 
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capital  in  the  development  of  the  COTTON  INDUSTRY  of  the 
country. 

The  following  companies  have  been  AUTHORIZED  TO  DO 
BUSINESS  in  the  Republic;  J.  G.  White  Commercial  Co.  (Ltd.); 
Overseas  Exporters  Co.  (Ltd.);  Produce  &  Warrant  Co.  of  Brazil; 
and  the  Ararangua  Brazilian  Coal  Co. 

A  concession  for  the  development  of  the  WATERFALLS  on  the 
Preto  River,  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  waterfalls  of  the  Ayruoca 
River,  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  was  recently  granted  to  a  company 
organized  for  the  purpose. 

In  1920  ships  to  the  number  of  1,015,  representing  2,169,552  tons, 
entered  the  port  of  Santos,  and  1,019  vessels,  representing  2,177,218 
tons,  departed  from  that  port.  In  1919  the  vessels  entering  num¬ 
bered  843,  representing  1,416,825  tons,  and  the  departures  were  822, 
representing  1,392,688  tons. 

CHILE. 

The  Pacific  Steam  NAVIGATION  CO.  and  theToral  PacketCo.  have 
merged  their  interests,  and  propose  to  improve  their  service  between 
England,  the  United  States,  and  Chile.  A  number  of  well-equipped 
modern  vessels  will  be  used  in  this  traffic. 

The  GRAPHITE  &  COPPER  CO.  of  Vallenar  has  been  organized, 
with  a  capital  of  1,500,000  pesos,  to  exploit  the  Vallenar  graphite 
mines.  Experiments  have  shown  that  graphite  can  be  used  instead 
of  coke  in  the  smelting  of  copper  or^,  and  the  company  proposes  to 
market  it  for  this  purpose. 

A  group  of  American  capitalists  have  arranged  to  establish  a  system 
of  TELEPHONE  communication  throughout  the  Republic  with 
head  offices  in  Valparaiso.  The  Antofagasta  Federico  Clarke  con¬ 
cession  has  been  taken  over,  and  the  company  has  obtained  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Chilean  Government  to  operate  throughout  the  country. 

Thirty  HOUSES  FOR  W'ORKMEN  were  recently  erected  in  Vina 
del  Mar,  a  bathing  resort  near  Valparaiso,  by  the  Dolores  Society. 
These  will  be  rented  to  laborers  at  a  minimum  rental. 

A  plan  is  under  consideration  for  the  construction  of  an  IRRIGA¬ 
TION  dam  at  Lautaro,  Province  of  Atacama,  with  a  storage  capacity 
of  35,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water  to  be  used  in  irrigating  4,000 
hectares  of  land.  The  approximate  cost  of  this  work  is  2,000,000 
pesos.  Another  dam  is  to  be  built  at  Monte  Amargo,  inith  a  capadty 
of  100,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water,  for  the  irrigation  of  4,000 
hectares  of  land.  The  cost  of  this  work  is  estimated  at  1 ,500,000  pesos. 
A  third  project  is  to  change  the  course  of  the  Astaburuaga  River  so 
that  its  waters  can  be  used  in  irrigating  3,000  hectares  of  land.  The 
approximate  cost  of  this  work  is  2,000,000  pesos. 
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COLOMBIA. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  Bogota  city  market,  which  will  cover 
an  area  of  6,336  square  meters  and  be  furnished  with  modern  hygienic 
equipment  of  various  kinds. 

Two  new  vessels  for  the  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  CAUCA  RIVER 
are  being  fitted  out  in  Puerto  Isaacs.  They  are  the  property  of  the 
Compania  Antioquena  de  Transportes  Fluviales  and  are  called 
Ceihn  and  £7  Danuhlio. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  has  approved  the  convention  agreed  upon 
by  the  minister  of  public  works  and  Sr.  Julius  Berger  Tiefbau  to  make 
the  PIANS  FOR  THE  CANALIZATION  OF  THE  M.VGDALENA 
RIVER.  These  plans  will  include  the  section  from  Barranquilla  to 
Neive,  including  the  branches  of  Loba  and  Monpos. 

The  Compania  de  Aeronavegacion  with  its  first  aircraft  has  made 
the  trial  trip  OF  THE  AERIAL  MAIL  AND  P^iSSENGER  SERV¬ 
ICE  from  the  Atlantic  coast  up  the  Magdalena  River  successfully. 
The  trial  trip  indicates  that  when  the  aviators  are  familiar  with  condi¬ 
tions  trips  between  Girardot  and  Barranquilla  can  be  made  safely 
in  less  than  10  hours. 

The  principal  projects  discussed  and  approved  in  the  recent 
COFFEE  GROWERS’  CONGRESS  in  Bogota  were  the  follo^vung: 
The  establishment  of  a  planters’  bank;  plan  for  coffee  valorization; 
land  as  security;  the  establishment  of  propaganda  offices  for  Colom¬ 
bian  coffee  in  foreign  countries;  and  the  founding  of  associations  of 
growers  in  the  departments  of  the  Republic. 

The  President  has  issued  a  decree  calling  for  the  JUNCTION  OF 
THE  GIRARDOT  RAILROAD  WITH  THE  TOLIMA  RAILROAD 
and  the  building  of  a  section  to  unite  them  with  the  Railroad  of  the 
Pacific.  The  junction  of  the  first  two  roads  mentioned  will  be  made 
by  an  iron  bridge  across  the  Magdalena  at  Girardot. 

The  Municipality  of  Ibague,  capital  of  the  Department  of  Tolima, 
has  made  a  contract  with  the  firm  of  Laserna  y  Compania  to  establish 
an  ELECTRIC  TRAM  SERVICE  in  the  most  populous  part  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  branches  to  the  neighboring  municipalities  of  suflScient 
commercial  importance.  The  company  has  obtained  the  contract 
for  60  years. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1920  the  MOVEMENT  OF  STEAM¬ 
ERS  in  the  port  of  Barranquilla  was  as  follows:  Entered,  182  steam¬ 
ers  wdth  48,239  metric  tons  of  merchandise,  valued  at  33,382,979 
pesos  (peso  equals  $0.9733);  sailed,  176  steamers  with  31,533  tons 
of  merchandise,  valued  at  17,224,912  pesos. 

A  NEW  SUGAR  COMPANY  has  been  organized  under  the  name 
of  “Ingenio  Central  de  Penalisa”  with  a  capital  of  1,200,000  pesos. 
The  central  will  have  capacity  for  manufacturing  125,000  sacks  of 
sugar,  weighing  5  arrobas  each  (arroba  equals  25  pounds). 
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COSTA  RICA. 

The  organization  committee  appointed  for  the  EXPOSITION  OF 
SPANISH  PRODUCTS  which  is  to  be  opened  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  independence  of  Costa  Rica,  has 
begun  its  preparations.  The  exposition  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Governments  of  Costa  Rica  and  Spain.  Its  honorary 
presidents  will  be  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  and  His  Majesty  King 
Alfonso  of  Spain. 

A  presidential  decree  calls  for  the  formation  of  AGRICULTURAL 
COMNHTTEES  in  all  the  cantons  of  the  Republic,  the  members  to 
be  appointed  by  their  respective  municipalities.  These  committees 
will  consider  within  their  jurisdiction  matters  referring  to  climate, 
soil,  cultivation,  ways  of  communication,  labor  conditions,  salaries, 
stock  breeding,  etc. 

CUBA. 

The  Compafifa  Azucarera  Santa  Cruz  has  recently  been  formed  in 
Habana  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  $6,000,000  to  establish  a  new 
SUGAR  CENTRAJj  to  be  known  as  “Isabel  Maria.”  The  company 
owns  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur  in  the 
Province  of  Camaguey.  The  new  plant  will  have  an  annual  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity  of  300,000  sacks  of  sugar  of  325  pounds  each.  It 
will  be  situated  12  kilometers  from  Habana,  with  which  it  will  be 
connected  by  a  railway. 

The  railways  commission  has  approved  the  project  of  a  company 
organized  to  construct  a  SUBWAY  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF 
HABANA,  180  kilometers  long.  This  railway  will  run  from  Habana 
through  the  neighboring  towns  of  Calvario,  Managua,  Nazareno,  San 
Antonio  de  las  Vegas,  Batabano,  Melena  del  Sur,  Nueva  Paz,  Los 
Palos,  Pipian  Madruga,  Casiguas,  Tapaste,  Santa  Maria  del  Rosario, 
etc.  The  company  is  capitalized  to  $25,000,000  and  its  president  is 
Sefior  Jos6  Manuel  Govln. 

.  The  Government  of  Cuba  has  authorized  the  Intercontinental 
Telephone  &  Tel^raph  Co.  to  construct  a  TERMINAIj  STATION 
FOR  THE  KEY  WEST  CABLE  at  Chorrera,  Province  of  Habana. 

To  avoid  strikes  and  in  accordance  with  the  convention  agreed 
upon,  before  the  administrator  of  the  customs  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
by  the  shippers  and  consigners  and  the  representatives  of  the  freight 
handlers’  union  of  the  port,  the  President  issued  a  decree  establishing 
the  HOURS  OF  WORK  AND  WAGES  for  workmen  engaged  about 
the  bay  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  According  to  the  decree  the  working 
hours  are  from  7  to  11  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m.;  the  wages  will  be 
$4  to  $4.50  per  day  for  port  labor.  Overtime  work  performed  on 
holidays  and  extra  hours  will  be  paid  double,  except  within  the  rest 
hours  from  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  which  will  be 
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paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.87  to  $1  per  hour,  and  from  12  a.  m.  to  1  a.  m. 
from  $1.74  to  $2  per  hour. 

A  HARDWARE  AND  MACHINERY  WAREHOUSE  is  being 
built  by  the  importei’s  Muino  y  Compafifa  in  Sagua  la  Grande,  which 
is  the'  central  city  of  the  two  departments  of  Santa  Clara  and 
Camaguey.  The  building  will  cost  $250,000  and  be  one  of  the  best 
in  Cuba. 

The  Congress  Transportation  Co,  of  New  York  will  establish  a 
NEW  LINE  OF  FREIGHT  STEAMERS  between  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  Cuba.  The  company  has  also  acquired  land  in 
Habana  for  the  construction  of  docks  and  warehouses. 

The  SUGAR  MOVEMENT  for  the  last  crop  up  to  September  6, 
1920,  was  as  follows:  In  Cuban  ports  from  the  centrals,  3,537,971 
tons;  estimate  of  quantity  still  in  storage  at  the  centrals,  162,029  tons. 
The  exportation  of  sugar  on  the  date  mentioned  had  reached  3,163,698 
tons  and  the  quantity  in  the  ports  still  to  be  shipped  was  332,889 
tons.  The  total  production  of  sugar  was  calculated  at  3,700,000  tons. 

1K)MIMCAN  RKin  BLIC. 

The  HIGHWAY  between  Santo  Domingo  and  San  Pedro  de 
Macoris  is  now  being  finished.  The  most  difficult  part  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  bridge  over  the  river  Brujuelas,  beyond  the  town  of 
San  Isidro,  which  is  as  far  as  the  road  had  been  built.  Once  the 
bridge  is  constructeil  the  remainder  of  the  highway  will  be  (juickly 
completed,  as  the  materials  for  road  building  abound  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

From  the  customs  reports  the  total  value  of  the  FOREIGN 
TRADE  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  1919  amounted  to  $61,621 ,019, 
or  an  increase  of  $19,512,523  over  the  foreign  trade  of  1918.  The 
1919  imports  amounted  to  $22,019,127,  as  against  $19,736,152  in 
1918,  and  the  1919  exports  to  $39,601,892,  as  against  $22,372,344  in 
1918,  showing  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  country  of  $17,582,765. 
Articles  showing  increased  importation  in  1919  were:  Wheat  flourt 
increased  by  7,656  tons;  soaps,  by  875  tons;  crackers,  by  298  tons; 
butter,  by  170  tons;  dried  and  salt  fish,  by  146  tons.  Among  the 
articles  of  increased  export  sugar  went  up  42,288  tons;  tobacco,  5,102 
tons;  cacao,  3,578  tons;  and  hides  and  skins,  827  tons. 

ECUADOR. 

A  CX)MMERCIAI.  WIRELESS  SERVICE  has  been  established 
between  the  Canal  Zone,  Panama,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador. 
Messages  for  transmission  are  received  in  the  wireless  station  at 
Balboa,  the  telegraph  offices  of  the  Panama  Railway  Co.,  and  in  the 
tel^aph  offices  of  the  Panama  Government.  Messages  for  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  are  sent  from  the  wireless  station  at  Balboa 
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to  that  of  Pueblo  Obaldia,  and  from  thence  to  Cartagena,  Colombia, 
from  which  place  they  are  forwarded  to  their  destinations  over  the 
telegraph  systems  of  the  respective  countiies.  The  charge  per  word 
from  Balboa  to  Cartagena  is  22  cents  gold  if  transmitted  in  the 
Spanish  language,  and  24  cents  per  word  if  in  English  or  coded. 

Important  PETROLEUM  deposits  exist  on  the  northern  and 
southern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil.  The  best  known  oil  de¬ 
posits  of  Ecuador  are  at  Santa  Elena,  some  160  kilometers  from 
Guayaquil.  The  entire  petroleum  belt  of  the  Republic  has  an 
estimated  area  of  154,000  hectares. 

HAITI. 

A  GENERAL  DIRECTORATE  OF  PUmiC  WORKS  has  been 
created  by  law.  It  will  be  under  a  chief  engineer.  The  duties  of 
this  body  will  be  to  keep  the  secretary  of  public  works  informed  as 
to  the  progress  on  work  undertaken,  to  make  i  ecommendations, 
and  to  keep  informed  on  the  state  of  present  or  building  public  works, 
and  those  which  it  deems  necessary  to  be  constructed.  The  engi¬ 
neers  and  architects  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  will  be  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  general  directorate. 

HONDURAS. 

The  Agricultuial  Co.  of  Honduias  has  filed  with  the  Government 
plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  NATION AIj  RAILWAY,  and  as 
soon  as  these  are  approved  proposes  to  begin  construction  work. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  a  RAILWAY  planned  to  connect 
Nicaragua  with  Honduras.  It  is  proposed  to  build  this  line  from 
Chinandega  to  Playa  Grande  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  a  distance  of 
50  kilometers.  From  thence  a  branch,  30  kilometers  long,  will  be 
built  to  the  Honduras  frontier  in  the  Department  of  Choluteca. 
Construction  work  is  to  be  completed  by  September  15,  1022.  This 
line  will  form  a  part  of  the  system  known  as  the  “  International  Rail¬ 
ways  of  Central  America.”  and  later  will  connect  with  the  section 
which  the  Honduran  Government  intends  to  build  in  the  Departments 
of  Valle  and  Choluteca  along  the  frontiers  of  Salvador  and  Nicaragua. 

MEXICO. 

The  States  of  Morelos  and  Chiapas  have  established  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  COLONIES  for  military  settlers  who  have  voluntarily  left 
the  army. 

The  Department  of  Industry  has  granted  a  concession  to  the 
Marland  Oil  Co.  to  PROSPECT  in  Lower  California.  The  company 
proposes  to  send  experts  to  thoroughly  examine  that  region,  and  if 
oil  is  found  will  invest  several  millions  dollars  in  its  extraction. 

I'He  Government  has  submitted  a  bill  to  congress  providing  for  the 
exemption  of  EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  DUTIES  on  merchandise 
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leaving  or  entering  the  territory  of  Lower  California,  with  the 
exception  of  cotton,  copper,  wines,  liquors,  and  pearls. 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  the  statement  is  made  that  the  EXPORT  TAX  ON  PETRO¬ 
LEUM  has  been  reduced  to  $1  per  barrel.  A  communication  from 
Mr.  V.  C.  G^rfias,  special  commissioner  of  the  petroleum  department 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  shows  this  to  be  an  error.  According 
to  his  statement  the  stamp  tax  on  exports  of  petroleum  per  barrel 
since  1917  has  been  as  follows:  Heavy  crude,  12®  B.,  $0.05;  light 
crude,  20°  B.,  $0.11 ;  fuel  oil,  16°  B.,  $0.09;  and  crude  gasoline  56°  B., 
$0,568.  The  present  taxes  for  the  same  oils  arei  Heavy  crude,  12° 
B.,  $0,086;  light  crude,  20°  B.,  $0,182;  fuel  oil,  16°  B.,  $0.13;  and 
crude  gasoline,  56°  B.,  $0,679. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  ordered  the  renewal  of 
DIRECT  FREIGHT  SERVICE  with  Mexico. 

The  Department  of  Communications  has  LEASED  to  the  Aguila 
Mexican  Petroleum  Co.  for  eight  years  26,500  square  meters  of  land 
in  the  Federal  zone  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  River, 
State  of  Veracruz,  with  authority  to  build  a  wharf  near  the  city  of 
Minatitlan. 

The  President  has  established  the  FREE  PORTS  of  Salina  Cruz, 
Port  Mexico,  and  Guaymas.  Vessels  entering  and  clearing  from  free 
ports  are  only  required  to  observe  the  sanitary  lasvs  and  regulations 
concerning  pilots.  An  appropriation  of  500,000  pesos  has  been  made 
with  which  to  begin  the  purchase  of  land,  erection  of  buildings,  and 
other  expenses  required  for  converting  the  places  mentioned  into 
free  ports. 

NICARAGUA. 

The  Government  has  appropriated  $300,000  for  a  FARMERS’ 
LOAN  FUND  to  encourage  national  agriculture.  This  sum  was  to 
be  used  for  building  the  railroad  to  the  Atlantic,  but  until  railroad 
negotiations  are  completed  the  money  will  be  used  as  stated. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Nicaraguan  consul  general  in  San 
Francisco  the  total  value  of  AMERICAN  AND  ASIATIC  MANU¬ 
FACTURES  EXPORTED  to  Nicaragua  through  San  Francisco, 
from  January  to  May,  1920,  amounted  to  $653,047.  During  the  year 
1919  the  exportation  amounted  to  $1,578,102,  of  which  $1,491,513 
represented  the  American  and  $81,589  the  Asiatic  goods. 

PANAMA. 

The  President  has  issued  an  important  decree  governing  LAND 
MEASUREMENTS  in  the  Republic.  According  to  the  law,  to  be 
an  official  land  surveyor  the  appointment  must  be  authorized  by  the 
President  after  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  issued  by  a  technical 
18413— 21— Bull.  1—6 
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commission.  From  the  date  of  the  decree  all  land  surveyors  not 
fulfilUng  these  conditions  are  disqualified  to  continue  practicing  that 
profession. 

PARAGUAY. 

The  SUGAK  PliODUCTlON  of  Paraguay  i>i  estimated  at 
5,230,000  kilos  for  1920.  In  the  previous  years  this  production  was 
as  follows:  1915,  1,536,377  kilos;  1916,  788,570  kilos;  1917,  732,914 
kilos;  1918,  561,820  kilos;  1919,  2,504,985  kilos,  which  figures  when 
compared  with  those  of  1920  show  how  greatly  this  industry  has 
developed  owing  tq  the  use  of  modem  machinery. 

The  naturalist,  Senor  Durant  Savoyat,  has  made  a  survey  of  the 
country  and  has  published  in  his  report  the  following  information  on 
PARAGUAYAN  TERRITORY  not  yet  developed:  “The  geological 
areas  of  Paraguay  contain  substances  which  as  yet  have  never  been 
exploited.  Arable  lands  of  the  country  are  in  most  cases  siliceous, 
in  some  cases  needing  to  be  supplemented  with  calcic  principles, 
which  exist  in  abundance  in  certain  vicinities.  Concepcion  is  one  of 
the  departments  favored  with  great  calcic  formations,  which  also 
exist  to  a  lesser  extent  in  other  departments.  Limestone  and  chalk 
are  found  in  many  places,  but  the  most  notable  fertilizing  element 
that  exists  is  basalt,  deposits  of  which  extend  from  Asimcion  to  the 
center  and  west  of  the  Republic.  Pulverized  basalt  used  as  a  fertilizer 
would  assure  the  agricultural  future  of  Paraguay.” 

After  a  long  series  of  careful  experiments  the  chemist,  Senor  Juan  C. 
Erase,  has  obtained  formulas  for  making,  from  flow'ers  native  to 
Paraguay,  ESSENTIAL  OIL  PERFUMES,  which  heretofore  were 
almost  unknown  in  this  form.  These  essences  already  have  a  foreign 
market,  for  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Prague  has  bought  a 
considerable  quantity  of  them,  and  has  urged  Senor  Erase  to 
manufacture  them  on  a  larger  scale. 

PERU. 

The  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  Peru  for  1919,  as  compiled  by  the  de¬ 
partment  of  finance,  amounted  to  $189,296,025,  of  which  $58,389,986 
were  imports  and  $130,906,039  exports.  The  trade  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1920  was  $135,299,912,  consisting  of  imports,  $35,060,271, 
and  exports,  $100,239,641.  The  trade  of  1918  was:  Imports,  $47,166,- 
849;  exports,  $97,066,812;  total,  $144,233,661.  The  figures  for  1919 
and  the  half  of  1920  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  Peruvian  trade. 
Those  for  the  six  months  of  1920  show  exports  greater  than  for  the 
whole  of  1918.  The  chief  exports  of  1919  were:  Sugar,  $40,444,363; 
cotton,  $32,295,539;  mineral  products  (except petroleum),  .$27,661,41 1 ; 
petroleum,  $11,291,831;  and  wool,  $7,940,393.  The  principal  coun¬ 
tries  of  export  were:  United  States,  $60,827,525;  Lmited  kingdom, 
$41,079,789;  and  Chile,  $15,726,754. 
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Jose  A.  Vivanco  has  been'commissioned  by  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  go  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  n^otiating  an 
interchange  of  SEEDS  AND  CEREALS  between  the  two  countries. 

An  executive  decree  provides  that  Peruvian  EXPORTS  TO  BO¬ 
LIVIA  shall  be  made  exclusively  over  the  Mollendo  Railway. 

A  law  of  l^Jie  Southern  Regional  Congress  prohibits  slaughtering 
cows  under  10  years  old  in  the  Province  of  Abancay,  or  exporting 
same,  with  the  exception  of  such  animals  as  may  be  physically 
unable  to  reproduce. 

In  1900  the  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  from  Peru  was  7,246  tons. 
In  1913  these  exports  had  increased  to  23,918  tons;  in  1914,  22,890 
tons;  in  1915,  21,124  tons;  in  1916,  23,472  tons;  in  1917,  17,375  tons, 
and  in  1918,  to  21,272  tons. 

SALVADOR. 

In  1907  the  TELEGRAPH  system  of  Salvador  comprised  178 
offices  and  3,041  kilometers  of  line,  as  compared  with  236  offices  and 
3,841  kilometers  of  line  in  1920.  The  telephone  system  in  1907  con¬ 
sisted  of  105  offices  and  1,392  kilometers  of  line.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  231  telephone  offices  and  2,152  kilometers  of  line. 

URUGUAY. 

The  Government  has  appointed  Felipe  Montero,  ex-president  of 
the  Rural  Association  of  Uruguay,  to  submit  to  the  department  of 
industry  a  report  on  the  LIVE-STOCK  situation  in  Europe  and 
North  America. 

Reports  on  the  AGRICULTURAL  CONDITION  of  Uruguay  in 
1919-20  show  a  total  of  568,339  hectares  of  cereal-producing  lands, 
as  compared  with  636,512  hectares  in  1918-19,  and  732,973  hectares 
in  1917-18.  In  1919-20  the  plantings  in  hectares  were  as  follows: 
Wheat,  275,363;  maize,  223,501;  flax,  33,458;  oats,  32,458;  barley, 
1,844;  alpiste,  1,694;  and  rye,  21. 

The  Government  has  issued  orders  prohibiting  imports  and  exports 
of  OPIUM  AND  COCA,  and  preparations  thereof,  by  post  or  through 
the  customhouses  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  the  possession,  sale,  or 
disposal  of  these  drugs  without  a  special  permit  from  the  National 
Board  of  Hygiene.  Pharmacists,  doctors,  dentists,  laboratories,  and 
sanatariums  may  be  authorized  to  possess  and  use  for  professional 
purposes  such  quantities  of  these  substances  as  the  National  Board 
of  Hj’giene  may  deem  sufficient. 

During  the  first  half  of  1920  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Uru¬ 
guay  amounted  to  136,678,051  pesos,  made  up  of  exports,  70,591,905 
pesos,  and  imports,  66,086,146  pesos,  which  shows  an  excess  of  ex¬ 
ports  over  imports  of  4,505,759  pesos. 
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The  URUGUAYAN  NAVIGATION  CO.  has  recently  been  organ¬ 
ized  to  engage  in  freight  and  passenger  traffic  on  the  Plate,  Uruguay, 
and  Paraguay  Rivers.  The  company  has  a  capital  of  10,000,000 
pesos. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  Caracas  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  addressed  inquiries  to 
the  various  governors  of  the  States  of  the  Republic  as  to  the  HEAT) 
OF  LIVE  STOCK  and  obtained  the  following  information:  State  of 
Apure,  627,150  head  of  cattle;  State  of  Bolivar,  149,155  head  of 
cattle;  State  of  Cojedes,  117,290  head  of  cattle;  State  of  lara,  80,581 
head  of  cattle;  and  State  of  Monagas,  135,129  head  of  cattle. 

In  1919  the  COAL  PRODUCED  from  the  mines  of  the  State  of 
Anzo4tegui  amounted  to  25,559,490  kilos.  In  1918  these  mines  pro¬ 
duced  23,316,489  kilos. 

Article  6  of  the  Arbitral  Convention  signed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Caracas  and  associates  is  as  follows:  Each  of  these  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  promises  to  appoint  immediately  an  ARBITRATION  COM¬ 
MITTEE,  composed  of  nine  members,  to  serve  for  a  definite  period. 
Four  of  the  Caracas  committee  of  arbitration  will  be  appointed  by  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Caracas  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Conversely  the  five  remaining 
members  of  the  same  arbitration  committee  of  the  Caracas  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  be  chosen  by  the  Caracas  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
A  member  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  committee  of  arbitration,  thus  appointed  for  the  Caracas 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  committee  of  arbitration  for  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  appointed  in  a  reciprocal 
manner.  As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  provision  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected  for  the  arbitration  committee  of  the  Caracas  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce:  Sefior  David  T.  Pardo,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Caracas;  Sefior  J.  M.  Herrera,  Caracas  and  Ciudad  Bolivar;  Sefior 
Guillermo  Paris,  Maracaibo;  Alberto  Franceschi,  Carupano,  and  Sefior 
M.  D.  Berrizbeitia,  Puerto  Cabello.  Committee  of  arbitration  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce:  William  A.  Sherwell,  William 
P.  Wilson,  E.  A.  Brand,  and  Sefior  Julio  Sorzano. 

In  1919  the  GOLD  EXPORTED  through  the  customs  of  Ciudad 
Bolivar  amounted  to  834,752  grams,  worth  2,471,366  bolivars  (bolivar 
par  equals  $0.1930) .  The  principal  mines  from  which  gold  was  taken 
were  the  gold  fields  of  Venezuela  (Ltd.).,  Cara  al  Sol  Mines,  Alto 
Cuyuni,  Riqueza,  Nueva  Panam6,  and  La  Paz. 

Statistics  on  the  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY  of  Venezuela  show 
that  petroleum  deposits  have  been  discovered  in  11  districts  of  five 
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(liflferent  States  in  Venezuela.  The  Zulia  field  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Maracaibo  is  the  richest  oil  zone  in  the  country.  At  present  three 
companies  are  exploiting  this  country:  The  Caribbean  Petroleum  Co., 
the  Colon  Development  Co.,  and  the  Venezuela  Oil  Concession 
(Ltd.).  Only  the  first  named  of  these  companies  had  produced 
sufficient  oik  for  export.  A  refinery  has  been  built  in  San  Lorenzo 
to  handle  the  oil  from  these  fields. 


INTERNATIONAL 
\s>  TREATIES 


SALVADOR — UNITED  STATES. 


The  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador 
approved  on  June  7,  1920,  the  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS’ 
CONVENTION,  concluded  between  the  Governments  of  Salvador 
and  the  United  States  in  Washington  on  January  28,  1919.  This 
convention  encourages  mercantile  transactions  between  the  two 
countries  and  removes  various  restrictions  heretofore  placed  on  com¬ 
mercial  travelers. 

URUGUAY — PARAGUAY . 


The  Congress  of  Uruguay  approved  on  June  11, 1920,  the  TREATY 
WITH  PARAGUAY,  concluded  in  Asuncion  on  February  28,  1915, 
relating  to  procedure  in  the  dispatch  of  letters  requisitorial,  letters  of 
annulment  (cartas  derogatorias),  and  similar  documents  coming  from 
either  of  the  contracting  countries.  This  agreement  specifies  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  connection  with  the  treaty  relating  to 
prosecutions  referred  to  by  the  South  .(Vmerican  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Private  Law  in  Montevideo  on  January  11,  1889. 


URUGUAY — PERU. 

The  Congress  of  Uruguay  approved  on  June  11,  1920,  the  CON¬ 
VENTION  WITH  PERU,  concluded  in  Lima  on  July  18,  1918,  con¬ 
cerning  equivalents  of  studies  and  diplomas.  This  convention  en¬ 
courages  the  exchange  of  students  for  their  continuance  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  studies  begun  in  educational  institutions  of  the  respective 
countries. 


On  August  26,  1920,  the  President  of  the  Republic  promulgated 
the  law  enacted  by  congress  on  COMPULSORY  PRIMARY  IN- 
STRUmON.  This  law,  which  becomes  operative  six  months  after 
its  publication  on  the  above-stated  date  in  the  official  gazette, 
prescribes  that  instruction  given  by  the  State  and  the  municipalities 
shall  be  free  and  compulsory  on  children  of  both  sexes.  Parents  or 
guardians  are  required  to  send  their  children  or  wards  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  municipal,  or  private  school  for  not  loss  than  four  months  of 
each  year  before  attaining  13  years  of  age.  In  the  country,  or  in 
places  where  circumstances  do  not  permit  the  maintenance  of  perma¬ 
nent  schools,  and  where  temporary  schools  are  provided,  minors 
must  attend  same  during  a  period  of  not  loss  than  four  months  of 
each  year.  Minors  who  have  reached  the  age  of  13  without  passing 
the  first  two  grades  of  primary  instruction  must  continue  at  school 
until  after  approval  in  the  regular  annual  examinations,  or  up  to  the 
age  of  15  years.  Should  such  pupils  obtain  pennanent  emplo>Tnent, 
they  remain  subject  to  this  obligation  up  to  the  age  of  16,  and  must 
fulfill  the  requirements  in  an  auxiliary  or  supplementary  school. 
Those  obligations  shall  bo  considered  complied  with  if  minors  are 
given  homo  iastruction  equivalent  to  the  first  two  grades  of  primary 
work  in  accordance  with  the  respective  curricula  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  Instruction  in  this  form  shall  be  verified 
by  annual  examination  before  a  committee  appointed  by  the  com¬ 
munal  board  of  etlucation.  The  bureau  of  primary  education  may 
verify  through  their  inspectors  whether  minors  who  attend  private 
schools  duly  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  excuses 
exempting  from  the  prescribed  obligatioas  are  as  follows;  Should 
there  be  no  school  within  a  distance  of  not  less  than  2  kilometers 
(4  kilometers  if  means  of  transportation  are  furnished),  or  should 
there  be  no  room  in  the  school,  or  should  there  be  physical  or  mental 
impediments  which  prevent  attendance.  Poverty  is  no  excuse  for 
not  attending  school.  Minors  under  16  years  of  age  who  have  not 
complied  with  the  law  of  compulsory  education,  shall  not  be  employed 
in  factories  or  shops. 

For  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  and  insuring  compliance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  law,  without  interfering  with  the  duties  of  school 
directors,  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  five  members,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  selected  by  the  board  of  primary  education  and  three 
by  the  municipality  of  the  commune,  shall  be  established  in  each 
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commune.  The  members  of  this  board  shall  hold  of  lice  three  years 
and  may  bo  reelected.  For  lack  of  approval  because  of  failure  to 
comply  with  school  requirements,  the  principals  of  public,  municipal, 
and  private  schools  shall  forward  to  the  board  of  education,  on 
special  blanks  prepared  for  that  purpose,  a  month  before  the  opening 
of  the  schools,  a  list  of  the  pupils  enrolled  therein,  together  with  a 
list  of  pupils  who  have  been  absent  for  15  days  without  excuse. 
Failure  to  comply  with  these  provisions,  in  so  far  as  the  parents  or 
guardians  are  concerned  with  respect  to  matriculation  and  attend¬ 
ance,  shall  subect  them  to  the  following  penalties:  (a)  Oral  warning; 
(6)  a  fine  of  from  2  to  20  pesos,  or  imprisonment  of  from  1  to  10  days, 
if  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  has  not  been  made 
before  the  expiration  of  15  days  after  warning  has  been  given;  and 
(c)  in  case  of  a  new  violation,  double  the  penalties  referred  to,  provided 
15  days’  warning  shall  have  previously  been  given.  Culpable  persons 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  in  case  of  a  minor  who  is  being 
educated  at  home  should  ho  be  found  by  the  examining  committee 
not  to  possess  the  knowledge  which  the  law  requires.  Instruction 
given  in  primary  schools  has  for  its  object  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  development  of  pupils.  The  plan  of  instruction  followed 
in  the  different  schools,  according  to  grades  and  in  conformity  with 
the  curricula  required  by  the  respective  rules  and  r^ulations,  shall 
cover  the  following  subjects:  Reading  and  writing;  mother  tongue; 
morals;  hygiene;  gymnastics;  military  drill;  singing;  plain,  geometric, 
and  ornamental  drawing;  modeling;  manual  training  for  boys  and 
needlework  for  girls;  elementary  arithmetic  and  metric  system; 
national  geography  and  history;  world  history;  general,  commercial, 
and  industrial  geography;  natural  and  physical  sciences;  civics, 
elementary  law,  and  political  economy. 

ECUADOR. 

Congress  has  amended  the  penal  code  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
STATE  SECRETS  against  misfeasance.  Persons  charged  by  the 
Government  of  Ecuador  to  treat  with  foreign  governments  and 
who  violate  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  or  those  who  reveal  the  secrets 
of  a  negotiation,  or  who  unlawfully  obtain,  make  known,  or  publish 
doemnents  or  information  which  should  be  kept  secret,  are  subject 
to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law. 

MEXICO. 

An  executive  decree  of  October  2,  1920,  lunends  articles  5,  15,  and 
21  of  the  law  of  November  21, 1917,  concerning  the  ORGANIZATION 
OF  FEDERAL  COURTS,  in  the  sense  that  the  supreme  court  shall 
have  a  secretary,  an  editor  of  the  judicial  weekly  of  the  federation, 
and  compiler  of  laws  in  force,  as  well  as  four  chief  clerks.  The  law 
prescribes  the  qualifications  of  judges  and  officers  of  the  courts. 
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CUIOUAY. 

On  August  5,  1920,  congress  enacted  a  law  amending  the  articles 
of  the  penal  code  concerning  DUELS  and  vesting  in  the  tribunal  of 
honor  the  power  of  decision  without  appeal.  Seconds  who  are  unable 
amicably  to  compose  their  differences  shall  submit  same  to  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  honor,  which  shall  decide  if  the  offense  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  justify  settlement  by  duel.  The  law  provides  that  dueling  shall 
bo  punished  in  the  following  cases  with  the  same  penalties  as  those 
prescribed  for  homicide  and  assault:  When  the  duel  takes  place  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  or  presence  of  seconds;  when  the  arms  used  are 
unequal,  or  in  A-iolation  of  the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the  seconds; 
and  when  the  conditions  agreed  upon,  or  the  kind  of  duel,  or  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  combatants,  or  other  circumstances,  greatly  increase  the 
probabilities  that  death  will  result  to  one  or  both  of  the  combatants. 
In  the  last  two  instances  the  seconds  shall  be  considered  as  accom¬ 
plices. 


^  ECONOMICandFINANCIAL^'’* 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 

On  June  30  last  the  GOLD  ON  HAND  and  money  in  circulation  in 
the  Republic  were  as  follows:  Gold  on  hand,  584,612,456  pesos; 
bank  notes  in  circulation,  1,362,559,524  pesos;  guaranty  on  gold  de¬ 
posited  in  the  conversion  bank  and  in  the  legations,  78.5  per  cent; 
and  average  amount  of  gold  per  inhabitant,  68.51  pesos. 

The  governor  of  Entre  Rios  has  submitted  to  the  legislature  of  that 
Province  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  REGIONAL 
AGRICULTURAIj  B.\NKS.  Under  this  plan  three  banks  are  to  be 
founded  with  an  initial  capital  of  100,000  pesos  each,  and  with  au¬ 
thority  at  some  future  time  to  merge  with  the  Bank  of  Crespo  into 
the  Provincial  Agi-icultural  Bank. 

The  following  BANKS  have  recently  been  established  in  the 
Argentine  Republic:  Argentine  Guaranty  Bank;  the  Bank  of  Chile 
and  Argentina,  with  an  initial  capital  of  10,000,000  Chilean  gold 
pesos  which  may  soon  be  increased  to  20,000,000  pesos;  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Bank  of  Buenos  Aires;  and  the  Scandinavian  Argentine  Bank. 

During  the  first  half  of  1920  AGRICULTURAL  LOAN  CON¬ 
TRACTS  were  registered  to  the  number  of  3,353,  representing  a 
value  of  63,946,877  pesos.  Since  the  keeping  of  these  records  was 
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begun  in  December,  1914,  the  total  registration  ol  loan  contracts 
numbered  81,483,  covering  a  total  of  803,236,604  pesos.  , 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1920  the  operations  of  the  board 
of  trade  in  mortgage  bonds  amounted  to  210,837,343  pesos,  currency, 
and  in  public  bonds,  84,040,550  pesos,  currency,  and  89,040,550 
pesos,  gold.  ^ 

On  September  15,  1920,  the  CONVERSION  BANK  had  on  hand  in 
cash  453,240,322  gold  pesos,  and  on  hand  in  the  legations,  17,359,594 
gold  pesos,  or  total  cash  assets  of  470,599,916  pesos. 

On  August  31,  1920,  the  GENERAL  STATEMENT  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Banks  showed  deposits  amounting  to  3,556,180,000  pesos;  loans, 
2,401,740,000  pesos;  and  cash  on  hand,  1,179,310,000  pesos. 


BRAZIL. 

The  President  of  Brazil  has  opened  the  following  credits:  1,000 
contos  (about  $250,000)  for  the  purchase  of  rails,  fishplates,  and 
other  material  needed  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  connect 
the  towns  of  Sfto  Luiz  and  Caxias  in  the  State  of  Maranhao,  and  1,500 
contos  (about  $375,000)  for  the  installation  of  a  plant  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  national  coal  for  use  on  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil.  This 
plant  will  he  erected  at  Cachoeira,  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

In  accordance  with  decree  No.  1811  of  July  19,  1920,  the  minister 
of  finance  has  issued  a  circular  to  banking  institutions  providing  for 
the  SUPERVISION  OF  BANKS  in  Brazil  by  the  department  of 
finance. 

The  State  of  SSo  Paulo  recently  remitted  to  Europe  £3,050,824  to 
cover  the  service  of  the  foreign  DEBT,  due  January  1,  1921. 

The  Federal  Economic  Bank,  which  was  founded  in  SSo  Paulo  in 
1875  with  a  capital  of  32  contos,  now  has  a  capital  of  69,665  contos. 
This  bank  recently  celebrated  its  forty-fifth  anniversary. 

O  Paiz  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  states  that  the  MERCANTILE  BANK 
FOR  BRAZIL,  an  American  banking  institution  with  headquarters 
in  Now  York,  has  sent  representatives  to  Brazil  to  report  upon  the 
advisability  of  establishing  branch  banks  in  that  Republic. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  opened  a  credit  of  8,300  contos  for 
the  purchase  of  certain  material  and  rolling  stock  for  the  MINAS 
WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

CHILE. 

The  BALANCES  of  all  the  banks  of  Chile,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bank  of  Chile  and  Ai^entina,  on  May  31  last,  showed  total 
deposits  amounting  to  828,264,685  pesos,  currency,  and  218,497,609 
pesos,  gold;  loans  and  securities,  1,063,586,485  pesos,  currency,  and 
134,164,424  pesos,  gold;  and  cash,  127,853,242  pesos,  currency,  and 
6,817,595  pesos,  gold. 
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The  Government  has  authorized  the  municipaUty  of  Vina  del  Mar, 
a  fashionable  bathing  resort  near  Valparaiso,  to  negotiate  a  LOAN 
of  3,500,000  pesos,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  pa\nng 
and  beautifying  the  streets  of  that  city. 

On  May  31,  1920,  the  National  SAVINGS  BANK  had  641,629 
depositors  and  141,174,373  pesos  in  deposits;  mortgage  bonds  on 
hand  having  a  nominal  value  of  107,170,800  pesos  and  a  cash  value 
of  105,967,972  pesos;  bonds  of  depositors  with  a  nominal  value  of 
8,356,000  pesos  and  a  cash  value  of  8,163,313;  and  State,  municipal 
irrigation,  school  building,  and  San  Cristobal  Hill  bonds  v-ith  a 
nominal  value  of  4,152,900  pesos  and  a  cash  value  of  3,885,420 
pesos.  The  Savings  Bank  of  Santiago  had  on  the  same  date  293,701 
depositors,  with  deposits  representing  51,899,009  pesos;  mortgage 
bonds,  having  a  nominal  value  of  35,994,200  pesos,  and  a  cash  value 
of  35,930,956  pesos;  depositors’  bonds  having  a  par  value  of  9,460,600 
pesos;  and  State,  municipal  irrigation,  school  building^  and  San 
Cristobal  Hill  bonds  with  a  nominal  value  of  2,685,000  pesos,  and  a 
cash  value  of  2,507,590  pesos_. 

COLOMBIA. 

Among  the  different  projects  approved  in  the  congress  of  coffee 
growers  recently  held  in  Bogota  was  one  to  authorize  the  EMISSION 
OF  CERTIFICATES  guaranteed  with  the  coffee  stock  on  hand. 
The  project  was  laid  before  the  council  of  ministers  and  with  their 
approval  uill  be  submitted  for  consideration  to  the  legislative  power. 

The  President  has  approved  the  conditions  for  a  LOAN  to  be 
obtained  by  the  Department  of  Antioquia  from  the  Commercial  Co. 
of  New  York.  The  loan,  which  is  to  be  used  for  road  building  and 
repairing  in  the  department,  is  for  1,000,000  pesos  (peso  equals 
$0.9733). 

From  January  to  July,  1920,  the  total  value  of  the  receipts  of  the 
ANTIOQUIA  RAILROAD  amounted  to  the  sum  of  834,500  pesos. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK  OF  SPANISH  AMERICA  (Ltd.) 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Colombian  Government  to  establish 
branches  in  the  Republic. 

From  a  statement  of  BANK  PROFITS  the  following  figures  are 
taken:  The  Banco  de  Colombia  during  the  first  six  months  of  1920 
made  a  net  profit  of  174,702  pesos,  of  which  48,000  pesos  were  used 
as  dividend;  100,000  pesos  went  to  the  reserve  fund  and  the  remainder 
to  various  funds.  The  Banco  Central  in  the  same  period  made  a 
net  profit  of  151,559  pesos,  of  which  100,156  pesos  were  used  as 
dividend,  15,155  pesos  for  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  remainder  to 
other  funds.  The  Banco  Lopez  made  183,780  pesos  profit  in  the 
same  six-month  period,  using  as  dividends  80,000  pesos  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  remainder,  after  depositing  18,378  pesos  in  the  reserve 
fund,  in  various  other  funds. 
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COSTA  RICA.  •  ‘ 

From  January  to  May,  inclusive,  1920,  the  total  CUSTOMS 
COLLECTIONS  amounted  to  2,702,181  colones  (colon  equals  f 

$0.4653),  which,  compared  with  the  783,013  colones  collected  in  hke  | 

period  of  1919,  show  an  increase  of  1,919,168  colones.  I, 

In  accordance  with  law  No.  13  of  July  13,  1920,  authorizing  a  I 

loan  of  $600,000,  the  President  has  ordered  the  EMISSION  OF  J 


BONDS  TO  BEARER  against  the  national  treasury.  The  bonds  i 

are  of  from  $100  to  $1,000,  and  draw  an  annual  interest  of  10  per  h 

cent,  payable  quarterly. 

CUBA,  , 

From  the  presidential  message  delivered  to  Congress  in  April,  1920,  I 

the  following  statistics  in  regard  to  the  PUBLIC  DEBT  were  taken: 

The  entire  public  debt  was  in  the  amortization  period.  On  this 
account  the  present  fiscal  year  (1920-21)  will  have  an  additional  tax  of  j 

$5,000,000,  including  the  $3,000,000  which  are  required  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  amortization  of  the  interior  floating  debt  contracted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  of  July  31 , 1917.  The  nation  did  not  owe  a  cent  for  | 

capital  or  exigible  interest.  The  state  of  the  different  sections  of  the  :i 

debt  was  as  follows:  Bonds  of  the  revolution  of  1896  and  1897,  i 

recognized  value,  $2,196,585;  paid,  $2,188,625,  and  still  to  be  paid,  | 

$7,960.  The  loan  of  $35,000,000  contracted  with  Speyer  &  Co.  had  | 

been  reduced  by  amortizations,  purchases,  and  remittances  to  * 

$24,599,500.  The  amortized  bonds  of  the  interior  debt  amounted  to  | 

$6,985;  bonds  of  this  debt  still  in  circulation,  $104,709.  To  pay  the  i 

interest  up  to  March,  1920,  and  to  form  the  amortization  fund  for  jl 

the  loan  of  $16,500,000,  contracted  with  Speyer  &  Co.,  $425,000  had  I 

been  paid,  aU  the  other  expenditures  on  this  debt  being  covered  up  I 

to  January  31,  1920.  On  the  $10,000,000  loan  from  J.  P.  Moi^an  &  « 

Co.,  $166,666  had  been  paid  to  cover  coupon  12,  due  February  1, 1920,  ;j 

and  $83,333  toward  coupon  13,  due  on  August  1,  1920,  aU  obliga-  | 

tions  being  covered  up  to  February  2,  1920.  To  form  an  amortiza-  j 

tion  fund  for  this  loan  $147,500  had  been  paid  in  for  the  period  from  I 

November,  1919,  to  March,  1920,  inclusive.  Of  the  $5,000,000  of 
treasury  bonds  of  1914  there  were  only  8  of  series  A  and  1  of  series  B, 
amounting  to  $1,300,  not  presented  for  redemption.  A  sum  equal  to 
their  value  is  on  deposit  in  the  bank  for  their  payment.  The  treasury 
bonds  of  1917,  series  A,  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000,  of  ( 

which  $10,000,000  were  ceded  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  i 

at  5  per  cent,  which  interest  was  paid  up  to  November  15,  1919;  I 

series  B  w'ere  issued  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000.  As  to  the  expan-  | 

sion  of  the  interior  debt  by  $7,000,000,  13,688  $500  bonds,  or  a  total  i 

of  $6,844,000,  have  been  issued,  of  which  2,000  bonds  worth  $1 ,000,000  I 

have  been  amortized.  ^ 
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Ill  the  five  fiscal  years  from  1915-16  to  1919-20,  inclusive,  the 
government  collected  in  2^  per  cent  and  4^  per  cent  taxes  on  the 
premiums  collected  by  MARITIME  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
the  sum  of  $119,128,  distributed  as  follows:  1915-16,  10  companies 
paid  $9,622;  1916-17,  9  companies  paid  $18,267;  1917-18,  11  com¬ 
panies  paid  $29,777;  1918-19,  14  companies  paid  $29,175;  and  in 
1919-20  (during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  year),  15  companies 
paid  $32,287. 

The  President  has  appointed  Liedo.  Gabriel  Garcfa  Echarte,  sub¬ 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  represent  the  Government  of  Cuba  in 
New  York  to  inspect  the  books  and  accounts  relating  to  the  LOANS 
FROM  SPEYER  &  CO.  TO  CUBA  for  $35,000,000  and  $16,500,000. 
This  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Government  of  Cuba  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract  which  permit  the  inspection  of  the 
books  accounting  for  these  loans. 

According  to  figures  submitted  by  the  directorate  of  commerce 
and  industr)'  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  314  NEW 
STOCK  COMPANIES  have  been  entered  in  the  mercantile  registers 
of  the  Republic,  with  a  total  capital  of  $229,500.  During  that  same 
period  the  formation  of  14  various  kinds  of  insurance  companies  has 
been  authorized. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

On  July  31,  1920,  the  PUBLIC  DEBT  of  the  Dominican  Repubhc 
was  as  follows:  1908  issue  of  bonds  due  in  1958,  $20,000,000; 
redeemed  bonds  held  in  the  amortization  fund,  $9,174,750;  cash  in 
the  amortization  fund  on  July  31,  1920,  $618,221;  amortized  total, 
$9,792,971,  leaving  an  unsettled  balance  of  $10,207,029.  Issue  of 
bonds  of  1918  due  in  1938,  $4,161,300;  redeemed  bonds,  $1,113,200; 
cash  in  the  amortization  fund,  $154,342;  total  amortized,  $1,267,542, 
leaving  an  unsettled  balance  of  $2,893,757,  which,  added  to  the  above- 
mentioned  sums,  leaves  a  total  balance  of  $13,100,786,  unpaid. 

THE  COMPANIA  AZUCARERA  DOMINICANA  has  been 
formed,  with  a  capital  of  $3,700,000,  in  Santo  Domingo  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  and  renting  lands,  sowing  and  cultivating  sugar  cane 
and  other  products,  the  operations  and  purchase  of  sugar  centrals, 
the  development  of  oil  deposits,  etc. 

ECUADOR. 

During  the  five  years  from  1915  to  1919,  inclusive,  the  yearly 
IMPORT  DUTIES,  in  sucres,  were  as  follows:  1915,  4,147,176;  1916, 
5,138,142;  1917,  5,414,625;  1918,  3,287,270;  and  in  1919,  3,217,398. 

The  RECEIPTS  of  the  municipal  treasury  of  Guayaquil  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  including  a  balance  on  hand  of 
29,169  sucres  from  the  year  1919,  were  1,393,392  sucres.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  during  the  period  referred  to  were  1,291,943  sucres. 
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During  the  first  half  of  1920  the  NATIONAL  REVENUES 
amounted  to  13,674,813  sucres,  which,  added  to  the  balance  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  makes  the  total  receipts  available  at 
the  end  of  the  period  mentioned  13,770,212  sucres.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  amounted  to 
13,450,072  sucres. 

The  Bank  of  Azuay  has  loaned  the  Ecuadorean  Government 
1,000,000  sucres  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Sibambe  to 
Cuenca  Railway. 

GUATEMALA. 

An  executive  order  has  just  been  issued  setting  aside  134,259  pesos 
as  a  fund  for  the  aid  of  the  HOSPITALS  of  the  Republic.  This 
fund  comes  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Fernanda  Moya,  deceased,  out 
of  a  payment  of  137,259  pesos  due  the  Government. 

HAITI. 

In  the  four  months  from  July  to  September,  inclusive,  1920,  the 
MUNICIPAL  EXPENDITURES  OF  PORT  AU  PRINCE  were 
142,071  gourdes  (gourde  gold  equals  $0.25).  The  municipal  receipts 
were  equal  to  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period. 

IIONDLTRAS. 

On  June  30,  1920,  the  general  statement  of  the  ATLANTIDA 
BANK  showed  assets  $2,670,602.  The  bank  had  on  hand  at  tha-t 
time  35,919  silver  dollars,  and  $526,292  in  American  gold.  It  also 
had  on  deposit  for  account  of  the  Government  of  Honduras  $611,999. 
The  building  and  furniture  of  the  bank  are  valued  at  $30,500.  The 
paid-up  capital  is  $500,000;  the  reserve  and  special  reserve  funds, 
$190,000;  the  undivided  profits,  $121,689;  bank  bills  in  circulation, 
$89,506;  accounts  current,  $1,198,867;  deposits  subject  to  sight 
drafts,  $17,250;  and  time  deposits,  $160,811. 

MEXICO. 

The  Huasteca  Petroleum  Co.  has  paid  the  Mexican  Government 
EXPORT  DUTIES  ON  PETROLEUM  amounting  to  700,000  pesos 
for  exports  of  this  product  during  July  and  August,  1920.  The  total 
petroleum  export  duties  collected  by  the  Government  during  the 
months  referred  to  aggregated  9,000,000  gold  pesos. 

The  budget  of  the  treasury  department  for  the  service  of  the 
INTERIOR  DEBT  for  1921  amounts  to  15,000,000  pesos. 

In  July,  1920,  the  COINAGE  of  Mexican  money  in  the  Republic 
consisted  of  1,800,000  gold  pesos,  3,730,000  silver  pesos,  and  50,000 
pesos  in  copper  coins,  or  a  total  of  5,580.000  pesos. 
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The  REVENUES  of  the  federal  government  in  August,  1920,  were 
763,917  pesos,  which,  added  to  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
July,  made  a  total  available  fund  of  943,667  pesos.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  in  August  were  894,852  pesos,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  on 
September  1  of  48,815  pesos. 


NICARAGUA. 

From  the  memorandum  of  the  collector  general  of  customs  of 
Nicaragua  the  following  data  on  the  DEBT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
were  taken:  When  the  financial  system  of  October  20,  1917,  was 
adopted  the  total  debt  of  the  Republic  amounted  to  $21,390,521, 
which  by  January,  1919,  had  been  reduced  by  amortizations  and 
negotiations  to  $10,238,589.  For  the  month  of  January,  1920,  the 
public  debt  amounted  only  to  $9,884,023,  as  follows:  $5,445,905 
sealed  bonds  of  1909;  bonds  of  1909  not  sealed,  $4,769;  certificates 
of  consolidation,  1909  bonds,  $272,115;  bonds  of  1909,  amortization 
fund,  $275,901;  deferred  treasury  bonds  of  1917,  $123,986;  guar¬ 
anteed  customs  l)onds,  $3,649,250;  bonds  of  1904  not  paid,  $30,000; 
and  the  emergency  issue  (that  not  yet  redeemed),  $87,645. 

A  law  passed  by  congress  has  abolished  the  RUBBER  EXPORT 
TAX  of  12  centavos  per  kilo  imposed  by  the  law  of  December  8,  1898. 

PANAMA. 

From  January  1  to  August  31,  1920,  the  mortgages  and  personal 
documents  in  the  BANCX)  NACIONAL  DE  PANAMA  amounted  to 
$207,288  in  mortgages  and  $56,296  in  interest  thereon;  personal 
documents,  $280,546;  and  their  interest,  $20,601. 

PARAGUAY. 

The  NET  PROFITS  OF  THE  BANCO  DE  LA  REPUBLICA 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1920  were  402,796  pesos,  gold  (pesos  equals 
$0.9648),  distributed  as  follows:  Reserve  fund,  40,279  pesos;  admin¬ 
istration,  36,252  pesos;  dividend,  320,000  pesos,  leaving  a  balance  of 
6,265  pesos,  which  was  invested.  On  June  30,  1920,  the  total 
assets  of  the  bank  were  31,195,378  pesos,  gold,  31,608  pesos,  cur¬ 
rency,  and  73,594,134  pesos,  legal  tender,  the  principal  items  being 
14,000,000  pesos  of  stock  to  be  sold;  shareholders  (Paraguayan 
Government),  2,000,000  pesos;  cash  in  banks  or  abroad,  1,449,260 
pesos,  gold,  23,188  pesos,  national  currency,  and  14,716,726  pesos, 
legal  tender;  current  accounts  owed,  2,857,797  pesos,  gold,  and 
17,870,920  pesos,  legal  tender;  discounts,  1,284,200  pesos,  gold,  and 
10,393,799  pesos,  legal  tender;  notes  held,  4,489,135  pesos,  gold,  and 
2,745,035  pesos,  legal  tender;  and  in  security,  2,294,715  pesos,  gold. 
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and  5,892,887  pesos,  legal  tender.  Liabilities,  capital,  20,000,000 
pesos,  gold;  reserve,  402,005  pesos,  gold;  emergency  fund,  1,006,329 
pesos,  gold;  savings,  218,118  pesos,  gold,  5,398  pesos,  currency,  and 
5,193,579  pesos,  legal  tender;  current  accounts  credited,  443,986 
pesos,  gold,  and  33,938,356  pesos,  legal  tender;  time  deposits,  534,535 
pesos,  gold,  and  7,362,898  pesos,  legal  tender;  judicial  deposits  and 
deposits  in  custody,  91,482  pesos,  gold,  and  6,761,728  pesos,  legal 
tender;  and  rediscounts,  145,764  pesos,  gold,  and  103,387  pesos, 
legal  tender. 

The  law  of  September  8,  1920,  has  authorized  the  Exchange 
Bureau  to  ISSUE  BILLS  to  the  value  of  30,000,000  pesos,  legal 
tender,  exclusively  for  loans  to  be  made  to  banks  established  in 
Asuncion,  taking  as  security  the  notes  held  by  these  institutions. 
The  loans  will  be  conceded  by  the  director  of  the  Exchange  Bureau 
and  shall  be  for  a  term  of  six  months,  with  12  per  cent  annual  inter¬ 
est.  Loans  must  not  exceed  half  of  the  value  of  the  securities  given 
the  Exchange  Bureau.  The  Government  will  have  an  interest  in 
all  the  properties  of  the  debtor  bank  on  account  of  loans  conceded. 

In  the  draft  of  the  GENERAL  BUDGET  LAW  for  1920-21  the 
expenditures  are  fixed  at  1,223,593  pesos,  gold,  and  110,953,661 
pesos,  paper,  distributed  as  follows:  Legislative  congress,  900  pesos, 
gold,  and  2,740,400  pesos,  paper;  ministry  of  the  interior,  170,600 
pesos,  gold,  and  26,339,600  pesos,  paper;  ministry  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  176,976  pesos,  gold,  and  1,069,200  pesos,  paper;  treasury, 
7,900  pesos,  gold,  and  17,305,120  pesos,  paper;  justice,  religion,  and 
public  instruction,  69,120  pesos,  gold,  and  22,759,560  pesos,  paper; 
war  and  navy,  171,857  pesos,  gold,  and  19,379,784  pesos,  paper; 
and  the  public  debt,  626,240  pesos,  gold,  and  21,360,000  pesos,  paper. 
The  financial  resources  of  the  state  are  calculated  at  689,000  pesos, 
gold,  and  123,360,000  pesos,  paper. 

PERU. 

The  Government  has  authorized  the  supervisory  board  to  issue 
circular  checks  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000  Peruvian  poimds  in 
denominations  of  5,  1 ,  and  ^  poimds. 

The  CONSUMERS  COOPERATIVE  MUNICIPAL  SOCIETY 
(Ltd.),  of  Lima,  has  been  organized,  with  an  initial  capital  of  10,000 
Peruvian  pounds.  Stores  are  to  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  provisions  to  municipal  employees  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

In  1919  the  average  monthly  transactions  of  the  CLEARING 
HOUSE  in  Lima  were  10,448,567  Peruvian  pounds,  as  compared 
with  4,513,230  Peruvian  pounds  in  1918  and  3,970,132  Peruvian 
pounds  in  1917. 
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SALVADOR. 

The  BUDGET  for  1920-21  gives  estimated  revenues  of  14,726,170 
colones  and  estimated  expenditures  16,227,580  colones,  leaving  an 
estimated  deficit  of  1,501,410  ‘colones.  The  estimated  receipts  are 
made  up  of  the  following  items:  Customs  revenues,  8,402,450,  and 
internal  taxes,  6,323,720.  The  estimated  expenditures,  in  colones, 
are  as  follows:  National  assembly,  115,835;  presidency,  101,740; 
department  of  interior,  4,096,495;  department  of  f  omen  to  (promo¬ 
tion),  1,601,890;  agriculture,  73,800;  foreign  relations,  329,804;  justice, 
936,163;  public  instruction,  1,831,374;  charity,  695,332;  treasury, 
857,413;  public  credit,  2,000,040;  war  and  marine,  3,387,694;  and 
other  expenses,  200,000. 

In  May,  1920,  the  INCOME  TAX  collected  amounted  to  16,542 
colones.  This  tax,  from  January  to  May,  inclusive,  of  the  present 
year  aggregated  160,005  colones. 

URUGUAY. 

On  July  1,  1920,  the  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK  commenced 
operations  in  Montevideo.  Deposits  are  accepted  in  postage  stamps 
of  from  1  to  5  centavos.  The  first  deposit  may  not  be  of  less  than  1 
nor  of  more  than  200  pesos,  and  subsequent  deposits  may  not  exceed 
15  pesos  per  week.  Stamps  deposited  are  redeemable  at  sight  in 
cash.  In  the  first  month  there  were  1,433  depositors.  The  object 
of  the  bank  is  to  encourage  savings  and  thrift  among  the  people  of 
Uruguay. 

The  administrative  council  of  the  Department  of  Montevideo  has 
requested  congress  to  authorize  an  issue  of  BONDS  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  DEBT,  known  as  “municipal -bonds,  1920,”  to  the 
amount  of  18,000,000  pesos,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent  per 
annum.  These  bonds  are  to  be  used  as  follows:  In  payment  of 
the  debt  of  Baring  Brothers,  London,  4,200,000  pesos;  laborers’ 
houses  and  professional  schools,  1,000,000  pesos;  sanitary  works, 
1,000,000  pesos;  paving  in  the  city  of  Montevideo,  500,000  pesos; 
slaughterhouses,  1,100,000  pesos;  markets,  300,000  pesos;  municipal 
laundries  and  pubhc  baths,  200,000  pesos;  crematory  and  completion 
of  the  incinerating  plant,  300,000  pesos;  improvement  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  old  city  of  Montevideo  and  the  completion  of  the  respective 
driveway,  2,000,000  pesos;  municipal  expropriation,  2,200,000  pesos; 
construction  of  Carrasco  Hotel,  700,000  pesos;  construction  of  the 
municipal  palace,  1,700,000  pesos;  construction  of  terraces  at  Ramirez 
Beach,  350,000  pesos;  establishment  of  a  restaurant  in  Rod6  Park, 
50,000  pesos;  lands  for  the  municipal  theater,  800,000;  construction 
of  the  Wilson  and  other  driveways,  1,000,000  pesos;  refvmd  in  1919-20 
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on  Wilson  driveway  and  Carrasco  Hotel,  350,000  pesos;  and  250,t)00 
pesos  for  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  bakery,  a  municipal 
restaurant,  and  a  department  for  the  pasteurization  of  milk.  These 
bonds  are  to  be  redeemed  from  the  municipal  taxes  on  vehicles, 
lighting,  etc. 

The  amouj^t  of  the  war  or  PATRIOTIC  FOREIGN  LOANS  sub¬ 
scribed  in  Uruguay  to  June,  1920,  aggregated  13,000,000  pesos  gold. 

In  June,  1920,  the  REVENUES  amounted  to  3,533,765  pesos,  as 
compared  with  2,365,053  pesos  during  the  same  period  of  1919.  The 
revenues  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920,  were  36,631,653  pesos, 
of  which  amount  15,885,418  pesos  were  customs  receipts. 

The  MORTGAGES  recorded  in  June,  1920,  totaled  3,349,912  pesos, 
covering  507  properties.  Four  hundred  mortgages  were  canceled 
during  that  month,  representing  a  value  of  1,859,718  pesos.  During 
the  first  half  of  1920  there  were  2,740  mortgages  issued,  representing 
a  vajpe  of  17,941,513  pesos.  The  mortgages  canceled  during  the 
six  months  referred  to  numbered  2,456  and  represented  a  value  of 
12,555,495. 

A  general  statement  of  the  BANKS  of  Uruguay  in  July,  1920, 
shows  a  total  capitalization  of  33,656,445  pesos,  of  which  11,245,883 
pesos  represent  the  capital  of  private  Uruguayan  banks,  3,727,222 
pesos  that  of  foreign  banks,  and  18,683,340  pesos  that  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic.  The  gold  coin  minted  to  that  date  amounts  to 
60,145,250  pesos. 

VENEZUELA. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1920  the  net  profits  of  the  BANCO  .DE 
VENEZUELA  amounted  to  1,893,105  bolivars  (bolivar  par  equals 
$0.1930),  which,  added  to  the  balance  of  the  previous  year  of  1919, 
gives  a  total  of  1,952,107  boUvars,  distributed  as  follows:  Guarantee 
fund,  283,966  bolivars;  reserve  fund,  189,310  bolivars;  upkeep,  8,611 
bohvars;  administration,  7,261  boUvars;  dividends,  1,440,000  boli¬ 
vars,  leaving  a  balance  of  22,959  bolivars  for  the  second  semester  of 
1920. 

In  accordance  with  a  presidential  decree  an  ADDITIONAL 
CREDIT  of  1,000,000  bohvars  has  been  voted  for  the  budget  of 
expenditures  for  the  department  of  foreign  relations. 

The  ministry  of  promotion  has  issued  a  resolution  regulating  the 
collection  of  the  NATIONAL  TAX  ON  PUBLIC  TELEPHONES. 
The  tax  varies  in  accordance  with  the  volume  of  business  from  5  per 
cent  to  15  per  cent  per  year  on  intercity  and  town  calls.  The  tax 
will  be  collected  yearly  at  the  rate  of  percentage  fixed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  agent  in  chaige  of  regulating  the  Government  accounts. 

18413— 21— Bull.  1 - 7 


AK<1ENTINA. 


The  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  has  ceded  to  the  NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  (Escuelas  Patrias)  34,000  square  meters  of  ground  for  use 
.  in  the  development  of  certain  departments  of  their  courses  of  in¬ 
struction. 

In  1918  there  were  1,720  primary  schools  in  the  Province  .of  Buenos 
Aires,  with  a  total  matriculation  of  214,233  pupils,  made  up  of  1 13,790 
males  and  100,443  females.  These  schools  employed  5,624  teachers, 
5,148  of  whom  were  w'omen.  During  the  same  year  there  we^  321 
Kf  private  schools  in  operation  in  the  province  referred  to,  with  matricu¬ 

lates  numbering  28,986  and  1,166  teachers. 

Fortv-four  of  the  48  pupils  who  completed  the  first  course  in  the 
PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF  AVICULTURE  of  Buenos  Aires  success¬ 
fully  pas.sed  the  examinations.  The  second  course,  which  was  re¬ 
cently  opened,  had  an  enrollment  of  60  pupils. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  CONGRESS  ON  THE  FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE,  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  September,  1920,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted:  “The  International  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease 
Congress  invites  the  faculty  of  medical  sciences  to  include  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  study  of  pathology  and  epidemiologic  clinics  a  special 
chapter  on  the  comparative  study  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
relation  to  the  determining  causes  of  animal  infection  of  human 
'  beings.” 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  approved  the  plan  of  study 
of  the  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  stock  raising,  and  allied  in¬ 
i'  dustries,  established  under  law  10861,  and  the  decree  of  March  18, 

;  1920.  The  school  is  authorized  to  confer  the  titles  of  agronomic 

engineer,  forestal  engineer,  and  veterinary  engineer  on  its  graduates. 

An  ANTIALCOHOLIC  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT  was  recently  held 
"  in  Buenos  Aires  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Board  of  Women 

of  the  Temperance  I^eague. 

I  '•fvr 

BRAZll.. 

On  Sentember  7,  1920,  the  Government  founded  the  University  of 
Rio  do,  Janeiro,  uniting  therein  the  three  branches  of  HIGHER  IN¬ 
STRUCTION  already  established,  namely:  A  school  of  medicine,  a 
poivtechnic  school,  and  a  school  of  law. 
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The  Hahnemann  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  re¬ 
cently  established  chairs  of  allopathic  medical  clinics  and  allopathic 
thereapeutical  clinics. 

The  pupils  of  the  military  school  will  erect  and  unveil  during  the 
centenary  celebration  of  Brazilian  independence  a  MONUXH^NT  in 
honor  of  and  containing  the  remains  of  Antonio  Joao  Ribeiro,  the 
hero  of  Dourados. 

The  rules  and  r^ulations  for  the  Gericino  MILITARY  TRAIN¬ 
ING  X!AMP  were  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  July 
28  last.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  this  camp  in  target  practice, 
testing  of  war  materials,  maneuveres,  etc. 

CIULE. 

The  FIRvST  CONVENTION  OF  CHILEAN  STUDENTS  was 
held  recently  in  the  University  of  Chile  in  Santiago.  Pedro  Leon 
Ix)yola  was  elected  chairman  of  the  convention.  Discussions  were 
held  and  resolutions  passed  concerning  the  aspirations  and  future  of 
Chilean  students. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  of  the 
Chilean  Government  the  first  DORMITORY  FOR  GIRLS  was 
recently  opened  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Chile. 

The  Chilean  Red  Cross  has  established  a  course  for  FEMALE 
NURSES  along  the  lines  followed  in  the  training  of  nurses  during  the 
late  war. 

The  boai-d  of  public  works  has  approved  a  plan  for  the  erection  of 
a  HIGH  SCH(K)L  BUILDING  for  boys  at  Yumbel.  The  structure 
is  estimated  to  cost  155,000  pesos  and  will  accommodate  320  students. 

The  council  of  stafte  has  ordered  the  establishment  of  an  Agri¬ 
cultural  University  in  Santiago  in  accordance  with  the  plan  submitted 
by  the  department  of  industry.  This  university  will  have  depart¬ 
ments  of  agronomy,  veterinary  science,  chemistry,  and  industrial  arts; 
and  is  authorized  to  confer  titles  on  its  graduates  and  issue  diplomas 
and  medals  to  agronomic  engineers,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  chemi¬ 
cal  and  industrial  engineers. 

A  course  of  AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  is  being  given 
at  the  Quinta  Normal  in  Santiago  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  the 
rural  schools  of  the  Province  of  Santiago.  Similar  courses  are  planned 
to  be  opened  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  most  important  SECONDARY  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS  of  the  Department  of  Antioquia  open  during  1919  were 
the  following:  Young  Ladies’  Normal  School,  160  students;  Central 
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College  for  Young  Ladies,  197  students;  College  de  la  Presentacidn, 
453  students;  College  of  Teaching,  215  students;  College  of  Maria 
Auxiliadora,  90  students;  Institute  Lopera  Berrio,  98  students; 
Normal  School  for  Boys,  65  students;  Law  _^hool,  56  students; 
School  of  Medicine,  135  students;  National  School  of  Mines,  115 
students;  Consular  Seminary,  154  students;  College  of  San  Ignacio, 
360  students;  University  of  Antioquia,  218  students;  Liceo  Antio- 
quefiio,  396  students;  and  the  College  of  San  Jos6,  255  students. 

The  directive  council  of  the  School  of  Mathematics  and  Enginee’ ' 
has  prepared  a  course  of  study  for  the  DEGREE  OF  ARCHIlv 
TURAL  ENGINEER.  The  following  subjects  are  contained  in  th« 
course:  First  year,  analytical  and  commercial  arithmetic,  industrial 
accounting,  algebra,  plane  geometry  and  geometry  of  space,  rectilinear 
trigonometry  and  chemistry;  second  year,  analytical  geometry  and 
descriptive  geometry,  elementary  mechanics,  special  physics,  miner- 
ology  and  geology;  third  year,  spherical  trigonometry,  cosmography, 
topography,  infinitesimal  analysis,  rational  mechanics,  stereography 
and  graphic  esthetics;  fourth  year,  resistance  of  materials,  stability 
of  construction,  construction  materials,  art  of  construction,  civil 
architecture,  reinforced  concrete,  special  physics,  architectural  com¬ 
position  and  the  ornamentation  and  decoration  of  buildings;  fifth 
year,  the  history  of  architecture,  plans  for  private  dwellings,  organi¬ 
zation,  models,  construction  hygienics,  administrative  law,  civil  law; 
sixth  year,  history  of  architecture,  public-building  plans,  models,  city 
development,  sanitation  of  towns,  political  and  industrial  economy. 
Aside  from  these  subjects  the  course  includes  six  years  of  drawing. 

The  base  of  university  extension  courses  has  organized  four 
TRAVELING  SCHOOLS  to  teach  the  country  dwellers  to  read  and 
write.  These  schools,  which  will  operate  in*  Boqueron,  Tunjuelo, 
Casablanca,  and  Fontibon,  will  also  conduct  an  active  antialcoholic 
campaign. 

COSTA  RICA. 

The  General  Confederation  of  Labor  of  Costa  Rica  has  decided  to 
found  a  LABOR  UNIVERSITY  which  shall  make  education  more 
general  among  the  laboring  classes  and  in  particular  those  branches 
of  learning  connected  with  the  trades.  According  to  the  plan  the 
labor  university  will  have  no  special  governing  body  nor  fixed  faculty, 
but  will  be  governed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  confederation, 
the  chairs  of  the  various  branches  of  study  being  occupied  by  capable 
laborers  who  volunteer  for  this  work. 

CUBA. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  opened  the  new  enrollment 
in  the  SCHOOL  OF  THE  HOME.  Students  are  required  to  be 
over  15  years  of  age  and  under  25.  The  school  course  lasts  nine 
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months  and  the  girls  are  taught  the  management  of  the  home.  Of 
the  30  students  who  have  completed  the  course  successfully,  18  were 
chosen  to  take  up  further  studies  to  fit  them  to  be  assistant  instructors 
in  the  school. 

The  head  master  of  the  Normal  School  of  Habana,  Dr.  Alfredo 
Rodriguez  Mprejdn,  has  invented  MODELS  FOR  THE  OBJECTIVE 
TEACHING  OF  GEOMETRY.  The  Cuban  Government  has  au¬ 
thorized  him  to  proceed  to  the  United  States  to  place  the  manufac- 
jl’ng  of  these  models  with  firms  which  make  school  supplies, 

'  .  presidential  decree  concedes  an  additional  daily  allowance  of  S3 
to  the  PROFESSORS  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  who  are  to 
remain  out  of  the  country  to  perfect  their  studies.  Before  the 
provisions  of  this  decree  went  into  effect,  in  accordan.e  with  the  law 
of  March  16,  1915,  the  professors  had  only  S3  a  day  as  allowance, 
whereas  they  now  have  S6.  ^ 

•  ECUADOR. 

The  Government  has  requested  authority  of  the  Legislative  Power 
to  establish  an  AVIATION  SCHOOL  in  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  and 
to  engage  skilled  instructors  and  foreign  experts  to  teach  therein. 
It  is  suggested  that  Italian  aviators  now  in  Ecuador,  and  whose 
fitness  has  already  been  shown  by  practical  tests,  be  engaged  for 
this  service. 

In  compliance  with  an  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  that  of  Ecuador  to  send  Ecuadorean  students  to  North 
American  MILITARY  SCHOOLS,  appointment  has  been  made  by 
the  Ecuadorean  Government  of  the  following  persons;  Lieut.  Julio 
C.  Vinueza,  to  enter  the  aviation  school  at  Carlstrom  Field,  Arcadia, 
Florida;  Sergt.  Virgilio  Guerrero,  to  attend  the  artillery  school  ^t 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma;  and  Sergt.  Guillermo  Freile,  to  enter  the  avia¬ 
tion  school  of  March  Field,  Riverside,  California. 

GUATEMALA. 

A  school  of  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  has  been  opened  in  the  city  of 
Quiche,  capital  of  the  department  of  that  name. 

The  Government  has  established  a  NIGHT  SCHOOL  in  the 
Central  Penitentiary  of  Guatemala, 

Data  furnished  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  show  that  in  September, 
1920,  the  SCHOOLS  of  the  Republic  had  55,100  marticulates,  Muth 
an  average'attendance  of  47,382  pupils. 

MEXICO. 

The  government  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  has  established  an  IN¬ 
TENSIVE  COURSE  in  the  normal  mixed  school  of  Merida  for  the 
preparation  of  rural  teachers,  and  has  provided  scholarships  for 
pupils  from  each  of  the  32  departments  of  the  State. 
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The  State  of  Yucatan  has  granted  a  subvention  to  the  board  of 
agriculture  of  that  Commonwealth  to  aid  it  in  founding  a  SCHOOL 
OF  AGRICULTURE.  The  Government  retains  the  right  to  16, 
scholarships  in  the  school. 

A  recent  executive  decree  places  under  the  direction  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  department  the  following  CENTEIRS  OF  PUBLIC  IN¬ 
STRUCTION:  Bureau  of  Public  Education,  National  Preparatory 
School;  National  Boarding  School,  and  the  normal  and  technical 
schools  formerly  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  federal  dis¬ 
trict.  Primary,  penal,  and  correctional  schools  remain  under  the 
economic  and  administrative  direction  of  the  government  of  the 
federal  district,  but  the  technical  administration  is  under  the  uni¬ 
versity  department.  Salaries,  fees,  etc.,  will  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  federal  treasury. 

Some  time  ago  the  President  of  the  Republic  recommended  that 
the  governors  of  the  different  States  establish  as  man^  PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS  in  their  respective  jurisdictions  as  possible.  The  result 
has  been  the  founding  of  the  Literacy  League  presided  over  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  assisted  by  high  officials  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  open  some  6,000 
new  primary  schools  throughout  the  country. 

NICARAGUA. 

Sefiorita  Maria  Clo tilde  Vega  has  been  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Nicaragua  to  go  to  the  United  States  to  take  an  advanced 
TEACHERS’  COURSE.  Sefiorita  Vega  will  remain  three  years  in 
North  America,  when  she  will  return  to  Nicaragua  to  teach  in  the 
normal  school. 

The  ministry  of  public  instruction  has  created  places  for  tw'o 
TRAVELING  TEACHERS  OF  HORTICULTURE,  who  will  teach 
this  subject  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  Republic. 

The  Government  has  decided  to  grant  SUBSIDIES  TO  THE 
COLLEGES  hereinafter  mentioned:  $250  a  month  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Occidente  of  Leon;  $150  to  the  Collegiate  Seminary  of 
San  Ramon  of  Leon;  $140  to  the  College  of  San  Luis  at  Metagalpa; 
$150  to  the  Boys’  Institute  of  Masaya;  $50  to  the  Municipal  In¬ 
stitute  of  Jinotepe;  $326  cordobas  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Oriente  in  Granada;  and  $100  to  the  Institute  of  Rivas. 

PANAMA. 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Panama  held  a  STUDENTS’ 
EXPOSITION,  showing  machinery  parts  made  by  the  students, 
pieces  of  foundry  work — among  them  an  800-pound  crusher  wheel, 
sledges,  irons,  and  other  tools.  There  were  shown  also  delicate 
wood  carvings  and  other  exhibits  of  interest. 
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PARAGUAY. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  has  decided  to  acquire  100,000 
school  books,  of  the  following  series;  50,000  copies  of  the  first, 
30,000  of  the  second,  and  20,000  of  the  third  books  of  the  set  of 
READERS  prepared  by  Seftor  Jos6  H.  Figueira. 

The  administrative  commission  of  the  Paraguayan  Institute  has 
approved  a  plan  for  physical  cultiu'e  in  that  institution  and  other 
schools.  The  students  of  the  institute  are  to  be  taught  wrestling 
and  fencing;  gymnastics  will  be  given  by  a  corps  of  professors  in  the 
schools  and  collies  of  the  Republic;  the  instruction  of  the  greatest 
number  of  inhabitants  possible  in  physical  exercises  will  be  encouraged 
by  local  championships,  national  and  international  games,  and  by 
propaganda  in  favor  of  physical  development  through  lectures, 
sporting  publications,  etc. 

PERU. 

The  Federation  of  Students  of  Peru  has  made  AGREEMENTS 
with  the  students’  federations  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  for  intellectual  interchange  by  means  of  books — scientific, 
historic,  literary,  sociologic — and  artistic  monographs,  excursions, 
and  international  congresses.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  improve 
methods  of  public  instruction  and  to  encourage  study  among  the 
people  of  the  respective  countries.  A  consideration  of  social  problems 
and  the  maintenance  of  popular  universities  are  among  the  proposed 
activities  of  the  federations.  An  active  propaganda  will  be  made 
in  favor  of  American  ideals,  an  interchange  of  students,  and  the 
cementing  of  friendship  by  closer  bonds  between  the  American 
nations. 

SALVADOR. 

The  comer  stone  of  the  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY»BUILDIJ» 
has  just  been  laid  in  San  Salvador  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  the  cabinet  officers?  and  the  diplomatic 
corps  being  in  attendance. 

The  ART  ACADEMY,  entitled  “La  Renovacion,”  an  educational 
institution  recently  founded,  is  carrying  on  an  important  work  in 
the  intellectual  development  of  San  Salvador.  The  academy  has 
established  courses  in  languages,  philosophy,  literature,  oratory,  etc. 
The  enrollment  at  the  present  time  is  45  pupils. 

URUGUAY. 

For  1920  the  enrollment  in  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  RE¬ 
PUBLIC  was  as  follows:  In  the  preparatory  department,  2,850 
students  with  182  teachers;  law  department,  320  pupils  and  36  teach- 
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ers;  medical  department,  837  pupils  and  94  teachers;  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  mathematics,  158  pupils  and  32  teachers. 

An  INDUSTRIAL  SCHCIOL  for  women  was  recently  opened 
in  San  Jose.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  dressmaking,  millinery, 
and  lacework;  cutting,  fitting,  and  corset  making;  knitting  and 
basket  making;  drawing,  typewriting,  and  stenography. 

By  order  of  the  medical  board  of  Montevideo,  free  courses  in 
MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  CLINICS  have  been  organized  in 
several  departments  of  the  university  and  at  Maciel  Hospital. 

The  PEDAGOGICAL  MUSEUM  in  Montevideo  has  been  divided 
into  a  library  and  a  museum  section.  The  museum  section  has  a 
lecture  hall  and  moving-picture  equipment,  which  it  uses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  work. 

I'he  Medical  School  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  presented  to  the  Medical 
School  of  Montevideo  a  series  of  WAX  CASTS,  as  an  addition  to  the 
donation  formerly  made  to  that  institution  by  the  medical  school 
referred  to. 

VENEZUELA. 

In  accordance  with  a  governmental  decree,  to  be  admitted  as  a 
student  to  the  SCHOOL  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  founded 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  July  23,  1920,  the  following 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled:  The  student  must  be  over  18  years 
of  age  and  under  35;  must  possess  a  certificate  of  superior  primary 
instruction;  must  possess  a  health  certificate;  and  seek  admission 
within  the  terms  of  the  law. 

The  Government  is  establishing  new  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 
throughout  the  Republic,  specially  in  the  States  of  Merida,  Sucre, 
New  Spain,  Bolivar,  Aragua,  Carabobo,  Miranda,  and  Anzoategui. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Venezuelan  Red  Cross  has  decided  to 
organize  a  CHILDREN’S  RED  CROSS  in  all  the  colleges  and  schools 
of  the  Repul>lic,  making  the  pupils  members. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  has  been  invited 
by  the  SCHOOL  OV  FOREIGN  SERVICE  of  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  to  send  two  Venezuelan  students  for  one  year,  or  one  student 
for  two  years,  to  take  a  free  course  in  the  school.  This  invitation 
has  been  offered  as  a  result  of  the  Venezuelan  Government’s  courteous 
treatment  of  the  Georgetown  students  sent  to  Venezuela. 
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The  committee  of  asylums  and  regional  hospitals  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  acquire  an  edifice  in  the  city  of  Corrientes  for  the  installation 
of  an  ANTITUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL.  The  same  committee 
has  been  authorized  to  construct  a  building  for  dairying  and  annexed 
uses,  and  another  for  the  breeding  of  animals  in  the  regional  colonial 
asylum  for  abandoned  children,  at  Oliveira,  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires. 

Orders  have  been  issued  for  the  commencement  of  construction 
work  on  the  SEWERS  AT  BAHIA  BLANCA.  These  sewers  are  to 
be  built  like  those  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work 
for  a  city  of  400,000  inhabitants  is  4,400,000  pesos. 

In  September,  1920,  the  CHARITY  HOSPITAL  in  the  City  of 
General  Alvear  was  inaugurated. 

The  FIRST  HABITATION  CONGRESS  met  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
September,  1920.  The  following  questions,  among  other  things, 
were  discussed:  Relief  of  the  housing  problem;  new  legislation  con- 
ceniing  dwellings;  recording  of  leases;  local  rent  tariffs;  inspection  of 
dwellings;  financial  measures  tending  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
buildings,  etc. ;  and  improvements  in  rural  homes. 

Dr.  Jesus  Urueta,  the  new  MINISTER  of  Mexico  near  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Government,  was  recently  formally  received  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic. 

In  September,  1920,  an  exhibit  of  fresh,  salted,  dry,  and  pickled 
FISH,  as  well  as  fish  preserved  in  oil,  and  other  Ai^entine  fish  prodT 
ucts,  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Numerous  ARCHEOLOGIC  OBJECTS,  such  as  stone  hammers, 
arrow  heads,  ashes,  skulls,  and  human  bones,  were  recently  unearthed 
in  Chorillo  Valley,  near  the  place  where  similar  antiquities  were  foxmd 
in  1919,  on  the  site  of  a  supposed  aboriginal  village. 

The  senate  has  approved  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
NATIONAL  SUBSISTENCE  BOARD,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
reduce  the  price  of  articles  of  daily  consumption,  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  same,  facilitate  an  equitable  distribution  of  food  products, 
fuel,  clothing,  etc.,  and  prevent  speculation  and  monopoly.  Govern¬ 
ment,  banking,  commercial,  industrial,  farming  and  labor  interests 
will  be  represented  on  the  board. 

During  the  first  half  of  1920  the  PERSONS  ARRIVING  IN  THE 
REPUBLIC  numbered  97,859,  and  those  departing  87,396,  leaving 
a  net  gain  in  population  from  this  source  of  10,463.  In  1919  the 
number  of  persons  entering  the  Republic  was  148,754  and  the  num¬ 
ber  leaving  136,584. 
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The  city  of  Buenos  Aires  recently  ])aid  hom^e  to  JOSfi  MARTI, 
the  Cuban  patriot,  statesman,  and  WTiter  by  giving  his  name  to  one 
of  its  streets,  and  by  placing  a  bronze  plaque,  suitably  inscribed,  in 
a  central  point  in  the  city. 

BRAZIL. 

In  February,  1921,  the  SIXTH  ESPERANTO]  CONGRESS  of 
Brazil  will  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  chairman  of  the  oi^anizing 
committee  is  Dr.  Antonio  Carlos  de  Arruda  Beltrio,  and  the  secre¬ 
taries  are  Jose  M.  Reis  Perdig4o  and  Odillo  Pinto. 

The  French  Government  nas  arraiiged  with  the  South  Atlantic 
Navigation  Co.  for  a  POSTAL  SERVICE  between  France  and 
Brazu  under  the  supervision  of  the  French  ministry  of  public  works. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  decided  to  establish  on  the  Ilha  das 
Flores  (Island  of  Flowers)  in  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  MARITIME 
SANITARY  POST  for  the  reception  of  immigrants.  This  will  ren¬ 
der  unnecessary  the  use  of  the  lazaretto  on  Ilha  Grande  (Great 
Island),  which  is  very  near  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Goveni- 
ment  also  operates  an  immigrants  "hotel  on  Ilha  das  Flores. 

Representatives  of  73,000  Brazilian  fishermen  recently  met  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  organized  a  GENERAL  CONFEDERATION  OF 
THE  FISHERMEN  OF  BRAZIL. 

An  AGRICULTURAL  STOCK  FAIR  will  be  held  in  Porto  Alegre, 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  early  in  September,  1921. 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  tne  French  Government  to  erect  a 
building  for  its  EMBASSY  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  approximate  cost 
of  which  will  be  4,000,000  francs. 


CHILE. 


The  department  of  justice  has  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the 
anointment  of  administrators  to  serve  for  three  years  in  the  PENAL 
SCHOOLS  for  both  men  and  women.  The  duties  of  these  adminis¬ 
trators  will  be  to  see  that  food  is  furnished  prisoners  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  country,  look  after  the  sanitation  of  prisors,  the 
health  and  morals  of  prisoners,  and  provide  such  medical  services  as 
may  be  needed  by  prisoners. 

Under  the  direction  and  at  the  e^rof^iise  of  a  number  of  ladies  in 
Valparaiso  and  Vifia  del  Mar  a  NURSERY  has  been  installed  in 
Miramar  in  a  beautiful,  well-e^ipped  modern  building. 

The  Department  of  Public  WorKS  has  approved  the  plan  submit¬ 
ted  by  Camilo  Pizarro  for  the  construction  of  twelve  BRIDGES  on 
the  highway  from  Hualani  to  Iloca  at  a  cost  of  194,343  pesos.  The 
department  has  also  ordered  the  expenditure  of  290,000  pesos  in 
repairing  the  roads  of  the  Province  of  Valparaiso. 

An  ARCHITECTURAT.  EXHIBIT  was  recently  heW  in  Santiago 
by  the  Club  of  Students  of  Architecture  of  the  University  of  Chile. 

A  special  section  has  been  organized  in  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Relations  to  have  chaige  of  questioi  s  concerning  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  other  international  affairs,  such  as  intemationm  law, 
education,  social  legislation,  etc. 

The  SALVATION  ARMY  proposes  to  establish  a  popular  restau¬ 
rant  in  Valparaiso  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  meals  to  the  poor  at 
the  lowest  possible  price.  This  organization  has  also  planned  to 
maintain  a  home  for  indigent  women  in  Valparaiso. 

A  branch  of  the  ASSOCIATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW, 
founded  in  London  in  1873,  has  been  established  in  Chile. 
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COLOMBIA. 

Four  bridges — two  iron  and  two  of  reinforced  concrete — ^were 
opened  to  traffic  in  Antioquia.  One  is  across  the  Riochico,  the 
second  across  the  Belmira,  the  third  across  the  Hojasanchas,  and  the 
fourth  across  the  Espaderas. 

The  COMPANIA  DE  LTRBANIZACION  has  been  organized  in 
Bogota  to  l&y  out  a  workmen’s  addition,  with  houses  built  on  the 
“Ciudad  de  Sol”  plan,  prepared  by  the  Italian  engineer  Sefior 
Roveda. 

A  RADIO  STATION  has  nHjentIv  been  established  by  English 
engineers  in  Puerto  Colombia,  according  to  a  contract  made  by  the 
Colombian  Government  with  the  Marconi  company. 

The  Government  has  made  a  contract  with  William  Lee  Sisson  to 
make  a  SCIENTIFIC  SlTiVEY  of  Colombian  territory  between  the 
Department  of  Boyaca  and  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  The  purpose 
of  this  survey  is  to  determine  the  most  practical  route  for  a  railway 
in  relation  to  towns  and  department  capitals. 

The  ministry  of  foreign  relations  has  raised  to  a  CONSULATE  . 
GENERAL  the  vice  consulate  of  Colombia  in  Leon,  Nicaragua. 
The  vice  consulate  in  Alicante,  Spain,  has  been  raised  to  consulate 
ad  honor em. 

By  decree  of  the  ministry  of  war  the  MALTESE  CROSS  OF  THE 
CENTENARY  OF  BOYAC.V  has  been  conferred  upon  Gen.  Eliecer 
G6mez  Mayoral  and  Maj.  Carlos  Padilla  as  reward  for  their  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  Colombian  army. 

During  excavation  for  a  house  in  the  mimicipality  of  Caparrapi 
PREHISTORIC  REMAINS  AND  IMPLEMENTS  were  discovered. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  things  found  were  Indian  heads  with 
gold  nose  rings,  idols,  jars,  vessels,  and  ums  of  clay  of  ancient  and 
artistic  design. 

A  draft  of  a  constitutional  amendment  has  been  presented  to  con¬ 
gress  by  the  President  which  may  lead  to  a  future  ANTIALCOHOLIC 
LAW.  By  this  law  production  as  well  as  the  sale  and  consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  limited. 

The  departmentfd  government  of  Valle  has  ordered  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  PENAL  COTX)NY  to  be  called  “UUoa,”  to  be  situated  in 
the  unclaimed  lands  of  El  Madroiial.  The  colony  will  have  an 
agricultural  camp  of  correction  for  minors,  which  will  be  operated 
separately  from  the  penal  colony. 

AN  ELECTRIC  PLANT  was  recently  put  in  operation  for  light 
and  power  in  the  town  of  Sitionuevo,  Department  of  Magdalena. 

On  S^tember  18,  .1920,  Bogota  celebrated  the  inauguration  of 
AVENIDA  SANTIAGO  DE  CHILE,  a  street  in  one  of  the  finest 
sections  of  the  city. 

COSTA  RICA. 

The  Sociedad  Mariana  de  Caballeros  has  decided  to  erect  a  BRONZE 
BUST  OF  DR.  BERNARDO  AUGUSTO  THIEL  in  the  park  of 
the  episcopal  palace  of  San  Jos6.  The  imveiling  take  place  in 
September,  1921,  as  part  of  the  Centenary  Celebrations  to  be  held  in 
Costa  Rica. 

The  ministry  of  foreign  relations  has  recognized  Herr  Erich  Scholz 
as  GERMAN  CONSULAR  AGENT  in  Port  Umon. 

A  GROUP  OF  PANAMANIAN  BOY  SCOUTS  recenUy  made  a 
visit  to  Costa  Rica,  where  they  were  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  Costa  Rican  Boy  Scouts. 
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CUBA. 

The  ministry  of  foreign  relations  has  extended  permission  to 
Sefior  Jos6  Buigas  to  exercise  the  functions  of  SPANISH  CONSUL 
in  the  city  of  Habana.  The  ministry  has  also  authorized  the  transfer 
of  the  following  chancellors:  Sefior  Marino  Estrada  y  Velfizquez 
from  the  consulate  at  Bordeaux  to  La  Havre;  Sefior  Rogelio  Tofiarely 
y  Chaumont  from  the  consulate  at  Rome  to  Bo^eaux;  Sefior 
Valentin  Rivay  Abreu,  from  the  consulate  at  Mobile  to  Coatzacoal- 
cos;  and  Sefior  Jos6  Barraque  y  Gonz&lez  from  Coatzacoalcos  to 
Mobile. 

Dr.  Jos6  A.  Hern&ndez  Ib&fiez  has  been  appointed  by  the  Cuban 
Government  to  go  to  the  United  States  to  study  the  oreanization 
and  methods  of  the  CURE  AND  PROPHYLAXIS  of  venereal 
diseases  and  make  a  report  of  the  same  to  the  department  of  health 
and  public  charity  of  Cuba. 

The  special  ruling  for  the  VETERINARY  SERVICE  OF  THE 
ARMY  has  been  approved  by  the  President  and  goes  into  effect 
immediately.  The  service  is  organized  for  the  following  purposes: 
To  care  for  sick  animals  belonging  to  the  army,  isolating  or  sacri¬ 
ficing  animals  suffering  from  contagious  diseases,  in  order  to  avoid 
epidemics;  to  instruct  the  army  in  the  care  of  its  animals;  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  proper  feeding  of  animals;  to  install  the  most  modem  meth¬ 
ods  of  acclimating  animals  and  whatever  else  may  tend  to  keep  them 
in  good  condition  for  army  use. 

The  department  of  public  instmction  and  fine  arts  has  called  an 
international  contest  lor  the  erection  of  a  STATUE  TO  AVEL- 
LANEDA,  the  noted  Cuban  poetess.  The  statue  and  pedestal  will 
cost  $18,000.  The  poetess  is  to  be  sculptured  as  seated  and  wearing 
a  crown  of  laurel,  which  she  received  in  Habana  in  1860.  The  artists 
may  use  any  material  except  that  the  figure  itself  must  be  of  white 
marble  of  the  finest  quality.  The  statue  will  be  placed  in  the  Pablo 
Trias  Plaza,  in  the  city  of  Camaguey.  The  models  will  be  received 
at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  School  of  Habana  up  to  April  10  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year. 

In  1919  the  VITAL  STATISTICS  of  the  municipality  of  Habana 
were  as  follows:  Births,  9,908,  as  against  9,756  in  1918,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  252;  deaths,  7,629,  as  gainst  7,942  in  1918,  or  a  (^crease 
of  313;  marriages,  6,246,  as  against  6,960  in  1918,  or  a  decrease  of 
714. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  Columbus  edition  of  the  BLUE  BOOK  OF  SANTO  DO¬ 
MINGO  is  now  being  prepared  by  the  Pan  American  Publicity 
Corporation.  This  will  be  a  special  edition,  dated  1921,  and  beside 
features  in  binding  and  printing  will  contain  the  history  of  the  island 
from  the  time  of  its  discovery  until  the  present.  The  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  this  edition  of  the  blue  book  will  be  used  by  the  Cristobal 
Colon  Historical  Society  to  restore  and  preserve  buildings  and  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  colonial  period  and  to  found  a  museum  of  historical 
relics. 

ECUADOR. 

Recently  the  remains  of  the  PATRIOTS  of  Ecuadorean  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  were  interred  in  the  cemetery  in  Lima,  Peru,  w«re 
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sent  to  Ecuador  in  charge  of  Dr.  Bolafia,  the  consul  of  Ecuador  in 
Lima. 

An  interesting  STOCK  FAIR,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Centenary 
Patriotic  Board  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Association  of  Agri¬ 
culturists  of  Ecuador,  has  just  been  held  in  Guayaquil.  Fine  exhibits 
of  horses,  cattle,  mules,  goats,  dogs,  and  fowls  were  made. 

The  President  has  appointed  Alfonso  Vizeu  CONSITj  of  Ecuador 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

An  executive  decree  provides  for  organizing  the  ECUADOREAN 
RED  CROSS  under  the  orders  of  the  Central  Charity  Board.  The 
institution  will  adopt  by-laws  and  will  be  recognized  as  a  juridic  entity, 
with  power  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  international  committee  at 
Geneva  and  the  Red  Cross  organizations  of  other  countries.  The 
Ecuadorean  committee  will  consist  of  the  director  general  of  public 
charity  (chairman),  a  treasurer,  a  secretary,  and  10  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Central  Board  of  Charity. 

GUATEMALA. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  the  following  CABI¬ 
NET:  Luis  P.  Aguirre,  minister  of  foreign  relations;  Emilio  Esca¬ 
milla,  minister  of  war;  Felix  Castellanos,  minister  of  fomento  (Pro¬ 
motion!;  Jos4  Vicente  Martinez,  minister  of  government  and  justice; 
Jos6  Guillermo  Salazar,  minister  of  public  instruction;  Jos6  A. 
Medrano,  minister  of  finance  and  public  credit;  and  Antonio  Bouscarol, 
minister  of  agriculture. 

Licentiate  Pedro  Arenales  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  GEN¬ 
ERAL  of  Guatemala  in  New  Orleans,  to  take  the  place  of  Mariano 
Crespo,  resigned. 

The  President  has  appointed  Dr.  Julio  Bianchi  MINISTER  of 
Guatemala  in  Washington  and  Licentiate  Miguel  Prado  secretary  of 
the  legation  in  Washington.  The  Government  has  also  recognized 
Francisco  Cabezas  G6mez  as  minister  of  Costa  Rica  in  Guatemala. 

HAITI. 

The  President  has  given  exequaturs  to  the  following  NEW  CON¬ 
SULS:  United  States  Consul  Avra  N.  Warren,  Cape  Haitien;  United 
States  Vice  Consul  Henry  Averill,  Port  au  Prince;  and  M.  Hyacinthe 
Anglade,  French  consular  agent  at  Aquin. 

*H.  Louis  Roy  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  OF  THE  TREAS¬ 
URY  to  succeed  former  minister  Fleury  Fequiere.  M.  Roy  was  hold¬ 
ing  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  public  works. 

HONDURAS. 

The  department  of  foreign  relations  of  Costa  Rica  has  accredited  a 
DIPLOMATIC  MISSION  near  the  Government  of  Honduras.  This 
commission  will  remain  in  Honduras  for  some  months. 

MEXICO. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  toward  a  world’s  fair  to  be  held 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  some  time  during  the  present  year.  The  plan 
has  the  support'  of  the  national  and  foreign  chambers  of  commerce 
establisheci  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

The  church  has  approved  the  plan  of  the  archbishop  of  Guadalajara, 
Dr.  Orozco  y  Jimenez,  to  erect  a  NEW  BASILICA  that  may  surpass 
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in  beauty  the  most  famous  temples  of  America.  The  corner  stone  will 
be  laid  on  September  21,  1921,  in  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
independence  of  Mexico. 

PULLMAN  CAR  service,  which  had  been  suspended  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  for  a  number  of  years,  has  recently  been  renewed. 

Mario  Legorreta  has  applied  for  a  patent  of  invention  to  teach 
MUSIC  stenographically  in  accordance  with  his  “musical  steno- 
gr^hic  system.” 

There  was  recently  founded  at  Celaya,  State  of  Guanajuato,  the 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  THREE  WARS  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

NICARAGUA. 

The  Ladies’  Committee  of  Charity  has  established  a  MILK  STA¬ 
TION  known  as  “La  Gota  de  Leche’-’  at  the  Children’s  Relief  Home 
in  Managua.  A  nursery  is  being  operated  in  connection  with  the 
milk  station. 

Dr.  Ram6n  Castillo  has  been  ^pointed  by  the  Government  to 
represent  Nicaragua  in  the  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  UNION  CON¬ 
FERENCE  organized  by  the  Government  of  Salvador. 

The  ministry  of  foreign  relations  has  mipointed  Sefior  Eduardo 
P6r6z  Triana  Nicaraguan  CHARGE  D’AFFAIRES  in  Great  Britain. 

PANAMA. 

On  October  1,  1920,  Dr.  Belisario  Porras  was  inaugurated  as 
PRESIDENT  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

On  Columbus  Day,  October  12,  called  in  Latin  America  “Dia  de  la 
raza”  (Racial  Holiday),  to  commemorate  America’s  kinship  with 
Spain,  the  corner  stone  of  a  MONUMENT  TO  CERVANTES  was 
laid  in  Panama  City. 

PARAGUAY. 

The  PROGRAM  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRESI¬ 
DENT  GONDRA  laid  before  congress  has  created  a  very  favorable 
impression.  The  President  makes  the  chief  points  the  following: 
The  reformation  of  the  electoral  law  so  that  representation  may  be 
possible  to  oiganized  party  groups  which  under  the  present  system 
are  not  represented;  the  revision  and  systematizing  oi  taxation  laws, 
principally  those  pertaining  to  the  customs:  the  abrogation  of  anti¬ 
quated  treaties  and  conventions  which  no  longer  serve  the  interests 
of  the  country;  the  consolidation  of  the  monetary  system,  and  the 
increase  of  national  production:  and  the  extension  of  education 
facilities  to  the  most  distant  hamlets  of  the  countrA\ 

Mr.  William  Belmont  Parker  is  now  is  Paraguav  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  work  “PARAGUAYANS  OF  'TO-DAY,”  which  will  be 
a  part  of  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Spanish  America  which  he  is 
pr^aring  with  the  help  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 

'The  Government  of  Chile  has  presented  the  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
to  frigate  captain  Atilio  Pefia,  of  Paraguay,  who  made  his  naval 
studies  with  the  Chilean  naval  squadron. 

It  is  reported  from  Buenos  Aires  that  the  ministry  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  President,  has  requested 
from  the  ministry  of  the  treasury  all  the  papers  connected  with  the 
WAR  DEBT  O^'  PARAGUAY)  in  order  that  a  message  may  be 
drafted  requesting  the  condonation  of  the  debt  placed  upon  Paraguay 
after  the  war  of  the  triple  alliance. 
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PERr. 

Congress  has  enacted  a  law  changing  the  capital  of  the  District  of 
Lucma  from  the  town  of  Lucma  to  that  of  Suchipe,  and  providing 
for  the  erection  of  such  public  buildings  at  the  latter  place  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  public  business. 

A  committee  has  been  formed  to  prepare  a  program  for  the  festivi¬ 
ties  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  CENTENARY  OF 
INDEPENDENCE  in  the  Department  of  Cuzco,  one  of  the  features 
of  which  will  be  a  visit  to  tne  ruins  of  the  Incas  existing  in  that 
D^artment. 

In  September  last  the  town  of  Pisco  celebrated  the  centenary  of 
the  LANDING  OF  SAN  MARTIN.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
and  high  officials  of  the  Government  participated  in  the  festivities. 
The  house  of  deputies  presented  the  town  of  Pisco  with  a  flag.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  monument  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  San  Martin 
was  laid  and  a  commemorative  plaque  placed. 

ConCTcss  has  aiithorized  the  Executive  to  celebrate  a  competitive 
AVIATION  CONTEST  in  which  national  and  foreign  aviators 
residing  in  the  Republic  are  invited  to  participate.  The  contest 
will  consist  of  a  flight  from  Lima  to  Cuzco  with  but  one  stop..  Prizes 
of  1,000  and  2,000  Peruvian  pounds  are  offered  to  the  successful 
aviators. 

The  nine  French  officers  contracted  bv  the  Peruvian  Government 
for  the  FRENCH  MILITARY  MISSION  in  Peru,  recently  arrived 
at  Lima. 

SALVADOR. 

On  September  14,  1920,  the  National  Universit}’^  of  Salvador 
celebrated  the  ninety-ninth  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  INDE¬ 
PENDENCE  of  the  Republic.  During  the  ceremonies  the  five  na¬ 
tional  hymns  of  the  Central  American  Republics  were  sung,  and 
speeches  were  made  advocating  fraternity  and  union  of  the  Central 

A  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS  has  been  organized  in  Salvador 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  social  and  economic  development 
among  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  for  the  purpose  oi  more 
closelv  cooperating  with  the  Government  and  private  parties  in  a 
consultative  capacity  and  in  matters  of  a  technical  character. 

An  Executive  decree  has  just  been  promulgated  providing  for  the 
improvement  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  along  the  following  lines: 
Increase  of  the  potable  water  supply;  cleaning  and  flushing  of 
sewers;  and  paving  of  the  city.  The  cost  of  the  work  in  the  suburbs 
is  to  be  paid  oy  the  owners  ol  real  property.  In  the  city  proper  the 
landowners  will  be  required  to  pay  naif  the  cost  of  street  paving  and 
the  laying  of  conduits  and  sewers,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  by  the 
National  Government. 

URUGUAY. 

In  July,  1920,  the  TRAVELERS  entering  Montevideo  numbered 
28,004  persons,  4,809  of  whom  came  from  ^road.  The  departures 
during  the  same  period  numbered  28,112  persons,  4,595  of  whom  were 
destined  to  points  outside  of  the  Republic. 

During  the  first  half  of  1920  there  were  in  the  Department  of  Mon¬ 
tevideo  2,058  MARRIAGES,  5,971  births,  and  4,539  deaths.  The 
population  of  the  Department  is  359,270. 
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The  Executive  Power  has  approved  the  plan  for  BOUNDARY  i 
SERVICE  recently  presented  ny  the  International  Uruguayan- 
Brazilian  Boundary  Commission.  The  plan  comprises  the  repair  of  ^ 
the  old  and  the  placing  of  some  new  landmarks,  the  making  oi  plans  ; 
for  proposed  international  works  and  roads,  and  geodetic  triangulation  J 

between  the  Branco,  the  Yaguaron,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Cuareim 
Rivers.  ^ 

Plans  have  been  approved  for  the  enlargement  of  the  SALTO 
HOSPITAL  by  the  construction  of  a  building  having  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  100  beds,  the  use  of  the  present  building  for  surgical  work,  | 

and  other  improvements.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  improvements  1 

is  200,000  pesos.  ] 

The  FIRST  AMERICAN  DENTAL  CONGRESS  was  held  in  Mon-  i 

tevideo  from  September  15  to  24,  1920.  About  100  delegates  were  .! 

in  attendance  represen ting^the  republics  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  I 

Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  ^ 

Venezuela.  At  the  closing  session  of  the  congress  the  delegates  ‘ 
selected  Montevideo  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Hispanic-American 
Dental  Federation  and  Buenos  Aires  as  the  next  meeting  place  of  , 
the  copgress.  The  congress  recommended  a  plan  of  studies  for  the 
teaching  of  dentistry,  and  adopted  resolutions  declaring  that  the  < 
title  of  dental  surgeon  (doctor  en  odontologla)  should  be  conferred 
on  persons  completing  said  studies;  that  reciprocity  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  with  countries  having  standards  equal  or  superior  to  those 
recommended  by  the  congress ;  and  that  the  American  Governments 
institute  an  interchange  of  professors  and  students  in  their  respective  j 
dental  schools. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  recently  issued  a  decree  voting  a  sum 
of  100,000  lire  as  a  RELIEF  MEASURE  TO  ITALIAN  EARTH¬ 
QUAKE  SUFFERERS,  which  sum  was  given  to  the  Italian  relief 
committee  in  the  city  of  Caracas. 

In  commemoration  of  the  first  CENTENARY  OF  THE  BATTLE 
OF  CARABOBO  the  municipal  council  of  the  District  of  Plata, 

State  of  Miranda,  has  declared  the  23d,  24th,  and  25th  of  July,  1921, 
to  be  holidays.  At  that  time  a  statue  to  Gen.  Ambrosio  Plaza,  who 
died  in  the  battle,  will  be  erected. 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Miranda  has  undertaken  the  con-  | 
struction  of  a  new  home  for  the  POOR  CHILDREN’S  ASYLUM 
founded  in  the  city  of  Ocumare  de  Tuy  by  the  priest  M.  M.  Bacalao. 

The  organization  committee  of  tne  THIRD  VENEZUELAN 
CONGRESS  OF  MEDICINE,  to  meet  in  July,  1921,  is  preparing 
the  program  for  the  meetings.  The  committee  has  appointed  a 
vice  president  for  each  State  of  the  union  so  that  he  may  study  its  j 

disease  geography  in  order  to  determine  the  causes  of  its  mortality  * 

rate,  and  means  to  reduce  them.  The  first  Venezuelan  medical  < 
congress  was  held  in  Caracas  in  July,  1911,  under  the  presidency  of  i 
Dr.  Alfredo  Machado,  at  the  inslance  of  the  Academy  of  Medioine;  I 

the  second  conference  was  held  in  January,  1917,  under  the  presi-  • 

dency  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Bustamante;  the  third  will  be  held  in  Ciudad  j 
Bolivar  in  July,  as  stated  above,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  J.  T.  ’  ^ 
Ochoa. 
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